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yar" When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











‘JOHNSON’S” 
New Method of Harmony. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. ($1.00). Jnst Published. 

This new book is is so simple and clear in its explana- 
tions, that any munsic-teacher or amateur can get an ex- 
cellent idea of the science by simply reading it through. 
At the same time a most thorough course is marked out 
for those who wish to become composers, including 
work for many months, without, or still better with a 
teacher. Z'housands can now learn that have not 
hitherto been able to do so. 


is received with the greatest 
THE GOSPEL OF JOY favor by all who have exam- 
ined it, and is, in itself, already a great success. Send 
for it. Use it in Conventions, Sabbath-school Gather- 
ings, and «“ Congresses,”” Camp, Praise, and Prayer 
Meetings. (35 cts). 





RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. (50 cts.) W. H. 
CUMMINGS, 

PINAFORE PRIMER. (80c.) ERNsT PAUER, 

ORGAN PRIMER. (80cts.) Dr. STAINER. 


These are called “ Primers,”’ but are really handsome 
and valuable books, containing so much information and 
so many illustrations, cuts, and exercises, as more prop- 
erly to deserve the name of ‘ Instriiction-books.” 

They are part of the magnificent stock of NOVELLO, 
Ewer & Co., London (of whom Ditson & Co. are the ex- 
clasive American Agents), and indicate the great value 
of the Oratorios, Cantatas, Choruses (bound and sepa- 
rate), Glees, Anthems, etc., which are always on hand. 
Every leader, teacher, and organist should have a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent free on application. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
221 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


TOFTS COLLEGE. 


The examinations for admission to the several classes 
of Tufts College will be held as follows: First, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 19; Second, Tuesday, Sept. 16; 
in —_ case commencing at 9 A. M., and occupying 
two days. 

Preliminary examinations of those pro to enter 
the Freshman 1880 
time by such as are able to 
subjects required. 

For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
retary, CHARLES E. FAY, 

221 1(1) College Hill, Mass. 





NEW 8. S. BOOKS. 


SIX MONTHS AT ViRS. PRIOR’S. By 
EMILY ADAMS. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

“ Asweet story of womanly tact combined with Christ- 
ian trust. We can’t have too many books of this kind 
peti, | pally or Sunday-school.”’—Rev. Heman Lin- 
coin, PD, 

YENSIE WALTON. By Mrs. S. R. GRanAM 
CLARK. 12mo, Illustrated. $1.50. 

A story of great power, and of sufficient interest to 
hold the attention of the most careless reader, Yet the 
story is subordinate to the moral aim. A valuable ad- 
dition to 8. 8. literature. 


2la  D, LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





COMMONWEALTH 
MINERAL 
SPRING 
WATER 


Cures Kidney Complaints : 
varlees other a P ~ » Disordered Stomach, and 
a 10 to 20 cts, per gallon, according to quantity. 
rincipal Office, No.1 PEMBERTON SQUARE, Boston. 

Se FRANK B. FAY, Genl. Agt. 
Ban nd for pamphlet containing full information. 








THE BEST BOOKS AT REDUGED PRICES, 
Crowell’s Cheap 8. 8. Libraries. 


ly ATTRACTIVE: BINDINGS, and in literary ability 
“2g moral teaching of unquestionable superiority. 
Ned 30 vols., 18mo, Reduced from $16.25 to § 8.75 
vee . Lh — os | 19.80 to 10.00 
wn)? * mo 1 
No. 4, ree Primary Chenee, rom 19.55 to 10.00 
. vols., 18m0, Reduced from 10.80 to 6.25 
No. 5, 15 vols., 16mo, Reduced from 11.75 to 7.50 


111 vols., Reduced from 78.15 to 42.50 
The above net prices to Sunday Schools show an av- 
over cent. from the former retail 
list, we ask not one undesirable book in the 
sire the best | Bap moar pom peng by those who de- 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 
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Teacher 
EUROPE: corms vine ia Sdninans inaaoe 
221 ¢ 


Address Miss EUROPA, this Office. 








THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 





The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 





Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Sil Broadway, New Vork City; 


° OR ANY OF 

F ’ USES. 

"ST ge aS wee” e.- 
197 40t (1) 





MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and “‘"~4 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


WANTED. 

MISS MARIE MEHLBACH, for the last three years in 
Lasell Seminary, instructor in German and French 
(Senta swarear method), wishes for the coming scho- 
astic year, a position as teacher in a College or first- 
class School. ferences: Dr. L. Sauveur, at present 
in Cincinnati, Ohio (Burnet House); Col. Homer B, 
Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of Boston Girls’ High 
School; D. B. Hagar, A.M., Principal of the Normal 
School, Salem, Mass.; Rev. Dr. Gage, Hartford, Ct.; 
W. L. Montague, A.M., Ph.D., Amherst College, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 


The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For further in- 
formation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 217 z eow (1) 


New-England Normal Institute, 
Opens July 2d. 

Class in Bell’s System of Visible Speech, under the 
charge of Prof. L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, of Boston 
University. Prof. ALEX. GRAHAM BELL will give 
lectures to this class. For particulars address 

L. A. BUTTERFIELD, 








219 h (1) Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Summer School of Elocution, 


a= BY = 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 


Author of The Science a Elocution, will open June 10, 
1879, at 710 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ell. 
ls for Teachers of Elocution and Dra- 


course of petit menlnpe, } 


of expression. 21114) 








Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal Schools. 





The fourth session of the Normal School of Languages will be held in three 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England School will meet 
vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ; the Ohio School at the 


laces ; namely, New England, 
ain at AMHERST COLLEGE; the Pennsyl- 
TNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 


The following teachers have been selected for the Amherst School: 


Dr. Luis Baralt, 42 Prado, Habana. 

Ms. MI. Fitch, School of Modern Languages, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Miss K. Fournier, Portsmouth, N. H 


N. H. 
Prof. W. BR. Basper, Ph.D., Unior Theological 


ark, Chicago, Ill. 


Seminary, Morgan 
St., New York. 


Miss A. D. Holyeke, 21 West 5: 

Other teachers will be ap 
for the school at Lafayette 
yaper. Modern Gree 


inted, if needed, to assist in the work of the school. 
ollege and that at Wooster have been selected, their names will be inserted in this 
will be taught at Lafayette College four weeks, and at Wooster six weeks, by Prof. 


Prof U. B. Bichardson, Amherst College, Mass. 

Prof. B. Sce, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mr. S. ME. Stern, Principal of the German Depart- 
ment at the Sauveur School of Languages, 1501 
Broadway, New York. 

Mir. A. A. Zuelti » Principal of the Heness School 
of Languages, 4 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


When the corps of teachers 


EOTSAKOS, a graduate of the University of Athens, at present Prof. of Latin and Greek at Wooster University. 


For board address Mr. E. 8S. SauMWAY, Amherst, 
Penn.; Mr. JOHN MCCLELLAN, Wooster, Ohio. 

The Pro 
University 


ass.; Mr. A. N. HAGERTY, 41 McCartney St., Easton, 


amme may be had by addressing HENRY HOLT, 25 Bond St., New York; F. W. CHRISTERN, 77 
1, New York; ROBERT CLARKE & Co., 65 West Fourth St., Cincinnati; CARL SCHOENHOF, 


40 Winter St., Boston; J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia; or 
218 L. SAUVEOR, Ph.D., LL.D., Burnet House, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


Second Annual Session, July 15 te August 16, 1879. 
AT VINEYARD GROVE, {camP™GRoUND, aud HIGHLANDS, | 


One of the Cheapest and Most Delightful Seaside Resorts in America. 


DEPARTMENTS : 

GREEK and LATIN,—John Tetlow, A.M., 
Principal of Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE,— Homer B. 
Sprague, Ph.D., Head Master of the Girls’ 
High hool, Boston. 

GERMAN,— Marie Mehlibach, Instructor in 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, ‘Mass. and Dr. 
Sauveur’s Assistant at Amherst in 1877. 


FRENCH,—Phili de Senancour, of Paris 
Instructor in Preach in the Boston Latin School. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, — Benjamin 
W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston, for man 
years Instructor and Manager of Normal Insti- 
tutes for Drawing. 

ELGCUTION, — Lewis B. Monroe, A. M. 
Professor and Dean of the School of Oratory ° 
Boston University, Boston. 





DEPARTMENTS : 

PHONOGRAPHY,— Truman J. Ellin- 
weed, Brooklyn (formerly Mercantile) Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for 20 years the only authorized 
reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for 25 
years a practical teacher of Phonography. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, —L. 8S. 
Burbank, A.™., Woburn, Mass., Chairman 
of Committee on Geology of the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 

BOTANY,— Wm. BR. Dadley, Asst. Professor 
of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
ZOOLOGY, — Wm. B. Dwight, A.M., Prof. 
of Natural History at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and A. C. Apgar, Prof. of Zodl- 

ogy, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J 

HISTORY,— Henry 8. Mackintosh, A. M., 
formerly Asst. Prof. at U. 8. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md.; 80 Charles Street, Boston. 


i" TEN SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS, by RopertT R. RayMonpD, Professor in Boston University, 
and LECTURES by the Institute Professors, free to members. 


For information in 


thereof. For other information, address the Secretery, Benv. W. PornaM, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


d to any department of study, address the Professor above-named in charge 
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J. W. Schermerhorn, Secretary 


American School Institute. New York, 


Will make his ANNUAL VisIT to Boston, May 30th and 
31st, Teachers, School Officers, Principals, and others 
desiring to confer with him on matters connected with 
his work may do so on the days named at Messrs. 
WILLIAM WARE & CO.’S, No. 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 220 ¢ 

Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 

—_ BY —— 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL, D. 

Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 


accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 
129 wiser CHESTER PARK, BOSTON, 
P. 8S.—Dr. H., will read with a limited number of pri- 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


Tonic Sol-f 
baa a. 
Upwards of 300 pupils in this method during the past 
twelve months, at the N. E. Conservatory. Rhorcugh 


and systematic course of study for teachers and others. 
Classes during the Summer at the-N. E. NorMAL 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
E, TOURJEE, 
New- England Conservatory. 








221d 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
ans student of ——— English. Special Summer 
erm opens July 7. page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, ‘Me Prest. 


School of Vocal Art, | 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his 
ited " 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 
NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in tage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 


and § ers’) and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July 1st, 1879, at 501 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Address for full particulars, 

205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prine. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 















PHILADELPHIA. 
ee MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 





Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** .—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
“ 1. ¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Pulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 22 


LAPILIM TM 


PLIAP® = orsitd 
0 aive’ made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON S8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 








GLOBES. 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 9 4 in. gn, os pr $66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 





REWAEDS of MERIT. Three kinds, post- 
30 paid, 25c. iustamps. F, E.Anams, Hill, N.H. P20 


.< BLACKBOARDS,. 
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== BECK’S MICROSCOPES, == 
Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and ECONOMIC Standa, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost. 
Accessories of every description. Mounting and Dia- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless porter 3 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. Particular attention given to 
importing Instruments for Institutions of Learning, 
duty free. Ulustrated and Priced Catalogue, 140 pages, 
mailed for threestamps. B. & J. BECK, Manu/’g 
Opticians, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 204 (2) 
and of- 
LIBRARIANS iver: 
of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
§ system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library, Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 
206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 








‘Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


phy tit 
ie ee 








Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


‘Gheap Collections 


— or —— 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready: Prof. Tyndall's set of ELecrric LNstRv- 
MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.”” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall’s 
Manual. $1.00. 

School Sets of Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
economically selected, offered at $100, $150, $200, 3300, 
and $450. 

Instruments sold either singly or in collections. For 
specified Price-list and other information, address 
CURT W. MEWVER, Vanu/'r, 

182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


207 tf eow 









Fluip 
The » SEALING PLAGE, &C. 
Best Known. EstaBtisnro,l824 


PHILOSOPHICAL | 
AND H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL HAMBERLAIN, 
A P P A R By T U Ss 5 Manfacturers and 


OF 
Importers, 





EUROPE! 


BICKNELL'S Bincatonl Paty 


WILL LEAVE 


THE LAST OF JUNE, 1879, 


AND RETURN 


IN SEASON for the FALL TERM. 


($389:| FOUR ROUTES! $490. 











A GRAND EXCURSION FOR TEACHERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS! 


Everything First-class! 


VISITING 
Ireland, France, Germany, 
Scotland, Switzerland, The Rhine, 
England, Italy, Belgium, &e. 


NUMBER LIMITED TO 200. 
Address for full information, 


T. W. BICKNELL, 
204 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


ED. 
E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST, N.Y, PRICES REDUO 
’ ’ 
Importer and Manufacturer of WILDER Ss LIQUID SLATINC. 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, ete. etens per gal. 5.00 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. | Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 


Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- | 


Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale | turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 


tus of Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. ve L . 
and Finish and for Pure N. B.—I have no partner Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 | 18822 e0w 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


[ H A lJ TAU | UA a o ee mac _ “% . 


Thursday, July 17, and close on Thursday, Aug. 28, 1879. 


Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, will be taught 
by the “ Natural Method.” 


The corps of instructors will include, 
Prof. T. T. TIMAYENIS, Ph.D., of the “ Hellenic Institute,” N. Y., (1481 Broadway,)in Greek. 
Miss EMMA M. HALL, A.M., of the Detroit High School, Detroit, Mich., in Latin. 
Prof. J. H. WORMAN, A.M., of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., in German, 
Prof. A. LALANDE, M.A., of the Sauveur School of Languages, in French. 
Rev. S. M. VAIL, D.D., of the “Chautauqua Assembly,” in Hebrew, 
Prof. JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., of “ Drew Theological Seminary,” in New Testament Greek, 
Prof. BERNHARD MAIMON, of the “Oriental Institute,” Chicago, in Oriental Languages. 


I 


[For Professors of Spanish, Italian, ete., see special programme. } 


THE TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


A“ Retreat” in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from be 1T to Angust 2, with Conversasioné 
conducted by Pror. Puxips, of Minnesota, Dr. Jos. Aupen, of New York, J. W. Dioxurson, Esq., of Boston, 
Pror. Bearo, of Pennsylvania, and other eminent educators. [For particulars, see special programme.) 


BECcTrvRSES. 

During the Session of the Chautauqua School, Lectures will be delivered on Philosophical, Philological, His- 
torical, Scientific, and Theological Subjects, by the Professors of the School, and also by eminent lecturers present 
at the Annual “ Chautauqua Assembly,” Aug. 5-21. Among the lecturers announced are Josepu Cook, of ton, 
De. Hover, of Princeton, and Bisnor Simpson, of Philadelphia, We shall combine study with recreation. Our 
place of meeting on Chautauqua Lake cannot be surpassed for healthfulness and for beauty of scenery. 


Board will be brought down to the lowest possible figure—from $5 to $8 per week. 


For CATALOGUES giving full particulars, address 
Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


EL RE wiamne & verano 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 


Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 


Manuf’rs of the Celebrated 


Prof. A. S, COOK, of “ Rutger’s College,” in Anglo-Sazon. a 


H. D. HALL. J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 


r gal........- $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25) 194 Greenwich Street, INE VW YORK, 


Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac-| CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. | Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &¢,’ &¢ 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
221 


BAKER, PRATT & Co., 


School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
42 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
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YUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 


213 BAKER, PRATT & 00., 142 & 144 Grand S8t., N.Y. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


Dr. J. T. Tucker, of Chicago, who specially treats 


Nervous eae yo says he “uses Vitalized Phos- 
phates for all 

tration, and finds it a most valuable remedy, pleasant, 
unirritative, and efficacious. For sale by druggists, 


diseases of Debility and Nervous Pros- 


T. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N.Y, 


160,000 packages have been prescribed by physicians. 


SOENNECKEN’S 
FLUENT WRITING PEN. 


WV VVVVY 


Oblique Pointed, 103 104 105 106 107 108 
Square NS: 203 204 205 206 207 203 
New Principle. Send for Circular. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
importers and Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materials. 





DIPLOMAS 


= - | Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
z Parchment, parchment paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. 


N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
220 31 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 





Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientitic authorities. 
(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive cireular and testimonials to 


no WHE OPEN STOVE VENTILATING Co, 


78 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
J. RAWISZER, 
96 Fulton St., New York, 


MAKES 


MEDALS 


Of Every Description, 
— FOR — 
Schools, Colleges, Socleties. 


BEST DESIGNS. 
» LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE WORLD. 
te “Teachers (only), send 
stamp for Illustrated Price 
List. 215 


SO -@HE 


&% BEST! 


Nfenufactory parrieBoRo, V1 
HUNT BROTHERS,|, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


\THE| ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzens & Tir. 102 E. 2d St.. Cincinnati 

















ALFRED A. CHILDS & 00. 
Pictare Frame 2) Fine Art 
MAKERS, q| DEALERS, 
a7 4 PARK ST., BOSTON. tf 


ADJUSTABLE FOLDING GHAIR. 


213 zz 











THE MARES 
IMPROVED 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combining as it does a CHAIR, 
BED, CHILD'S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 

and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for ease 
and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
816 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


es FOR SALE BY ALL DEALER 
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The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of Bicknell’s European Trip is now ready for all who may send for it. 


JouwN. ELMORE, 
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ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
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Chemical: Physical 
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Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals. ete. Cata- 
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It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 


measure, +o 'OST-OF FICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or grees, &c. 


Sent by mail on ape a of 


price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps). PERRIS & BROWNE, 
Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


BY ©. P. CRANCH. 
I.—The Printing - Press. 

In boyhood’s days we read with keen delight 

How young Aladdin rubbed his lamp and raised 

The towering Djin whose form his soul amazed, 
Yet who was pledged to serve him day and night. 
But Gutenberg evoked a — sprite 

Of vaster power, when Europe stood and gazed 

To see him rub his types with ink, Then blazed 
Across the lands a glorious shape of light - 


Which stripped the cowl from priests, the crown from kings, 


And hand in hand with Faith and Science wrought 
To free the struggling » > Hie liméd wings, 

And guard the ancestral throne of sovereign Thought. 
The world was dumb. Then first it found its tongue, 
And spake,—and heaven and earth in answer rung. 


II.—The Ocean Steamer. 


With streaming pennons, scorning sail and oar, 
With steady tramp and swift-revolving wheel, 
And even pulse from throbbing heart or steel, 

She plies her arrowy course from shore to shore. 

In vain the siren calms her steps allure; 

In vain the billows thunder on her keel. 
Her giant form may toss and rock and reel 

And shiver in the wintry tempests’ roar; 

The calms and storms alike her pride may spurn; 

True as a clock she keeps her appointed time. 

Long leagues of ocean vanish at her stern; 

She drinks the air, and tastes another clime, 

Where crowds incurious hear her signal-gun, 

Careless as idlers greet the rising sun. 


III.—The Locomotive. 
Whirling along its living freight it came, 
Hot, panting, fierce, yet docile to command,— 
The roaring monster, blazing through the land 
Athwart the night, with crest of smoke and flame,— 
Like those weird bulls Medea learned to tame 
By sorcery, yoked to the plow the Colchian strand 
In foreed obedience unto Jason’s hand. 
Yet modern skill outstripped this antique fame, 
When o’er our plains and through the rocky bar 
Of hills it pushed its ever-lengthening line 
Of iron roads,—with gain far more divine 
Than when the daring Argonauts from far 
Came for the golden fleeee, which like a star 
Hung clouded in the dragon-guarded shrine. 


IV.—The Telegraph and Telephone. 
Fleeter than time, across the continent, 
Through unsunned ocean depths, from beach to beach, 
Around the rolling globe Thought’s couriers reach. 
The new-tuned earth, like some vast instrument, 
Tingles from zone to zone; for Art has lent 
New nerves, new pulse, new motion,—all to each 
And each to all in swift electric speech 
Bound by a force unwearied and unspent. 
Now lone Katahdin talks with Caucasus, 
The Arctic ice-fields with the sultry south; 
I'he sun-bathed palm thrills to the pine-tree’s call. 
We for all realms were made, and they for us. 
For all there is a soul, an ear, a mouth; 
And Time and Space are nought. The Mind is all. 


V.—The Photograph. 

Phoebus Apollo, from Olympus driven, 

Lived with Admetus, tending herds and flocks; 

And strolling o’er the pastures and the rocks, 
He found his life much duller than in Heaven; 
For he had left his bow, his songs, his lyre, 

His divinations and his healing skill. 

And as a serf obeyed his master’s will. 
One day a new thought waked an old desire. 
He took to painting, with his colors seven, 
Che sheep, the cows, the faces of the swains,— 
All shapes and hues in forests and on plains. 
These old sun-pictures all are lost, or given 
Away among the gods. Man owns but half 
The sun-god’s secret,—in the Photograph. 


VI.—The Spectroscope. 


All honor to that keen Promethean soul 
Who caught the prismic hues of Jove and Mars; 
And from the glances of the diedal stars, 
And from the fiery sun, the secret stole 
That all are parts of one primeval whole, — 
One substance beaming through creation’s bars 
Consent and peace d the chemic wars 
Of gases and of atoms. Yonder roll 
The planets; yonder, baffling human thought, 
ape systems, all whose burning hearts are wooed 
° one confession,—so hath Science caught 
— eye-beams frank whose speech cannot delude, 
Win of one stuff our mortal earth is wrought 
ith stars in their divine infinitude. 


VII.—The Microphone. 
» small enlarged, the distant nearer brought 
0 Sight, nade marvels in a denser age. 





But science turns with every year a page 
In the enchanted volume of her thought. 
The wizard’s wand no longer now is sought. 

Yet with a cunning toy the Archimage 

May hear from Rome Vesuvius’ thunders rage,* 
And earthquake mutterings underground are caught, 
Alike with trivial sounds. Would there might rise 
Some spiritual seer, some prophet wise, 
Whose vision would be light to avert the woes 
Born of —s forces in the state; 
Some listener to the deep volcanic throes 
Below the surface,—ere we cry, ‘‘ Too late!” 





* A letter from maven in the Boston Daily Advertiser says ; ‘‘ Cavalier 
de Rossi went to Naples this autumn, to compare with the records ut 
Vesuvius the results he had obtained during the summer in his scismic 
observatory at Rocca di Papa, where, with itis own especial microphone, 
he could hear the agitation produced by the interior forces of the earth 
during the eruption of Vesuvius. De Rossi also visited the Solfatara at 
Pozzuoli, and by his microphone the internal labor of the voleano was 
heard in such a surprising manner and with such noise that every one 
present during the examination was startled.” 


—|[Atlantic Monthly. 





A MODEL ADDRESS. 


{Extracts from an Address of Prof. H. N. Hupson to the Boston School 
of Oratory, May 14, 1879. 

In closing an intercourse that has been to me so full 
of pleasantness, I am moved to speak a few words of 
parting counsel, which I am sure you will take kindly, 
as it is meant, whether you altogether approve of it or 
not. 

First, Do not suppose,—be somewhat on your guard 
against supposing,—that you have any special mission to 
the world or to mankind at large. It is not so, and the 
imagining it to be so would be simply a pernicious delu- 
sion and a snare. The most and the best that you, or I, 
or any of us, are fitted for, or that we ought to think 
ourselves fitted for, is to gain a fair and honest living by 
doing true and solid service in the nearest walks of life, 
to have a clean record in our consciences, and to receive 
at last a “ Well done, good and faithful servant,” from 
our great Task-master. Whatever our gifts and virtues 
may be, there is no danger of our wearing them too mod- 
estly, or of our thinking less highly of ourselves than 
we ought to think. It will dous no hurt to understand 
that the world does not greatly need us, and can get 
along very well without us; and that if we be found 
faithful in afew small things, we shall do well. 

To the ladies of the school especially, let me say : 
Be assured that a very limited sphere, that of sacred 
home, is large enough for you. There is the true place 
for you to show us “ how divine a thing a woman may be 
made.” No need for you to mind at all about diffusing 
your fragrance abroad; the breezes of heaven will do 
that far better than you can; so that you need but 
stick close to your gardens, and cultivate your flowers. 
The best forces in Man, as in Nature, do their work si- 
lently and unobserved. We hear the blowing of the 
wind; the sunshine we hear not. And God works more 
powerfully in the growing of the grass than in the hur- 
ricane or the earthquake. And so the unconscious 
forces of the moral and social world are infinitely deeper 
and stronger than the consciousones. . ; : 

Second, In all your plans and shapings of life, be sure, 
both men and women, that you make Duty your supreme 
concern, and that you keep your pleasure waiting unre- 
servedly upon her. You may indeed make yourselves 
worthy of happiness, but you cannot make yourselves 
happy: God alone can do that. For the smooth bene- 
diction of Nature, which we call happiness, is a thing 
that happens of its own accord to those who, with hearts 
attuned to truth and right, lose themselves in the proper 
loves and cares and ministries of life. And, relatively 
to us this benediction must happen, else it cannot be; 


we can neither make nor command it; we may prepare 





ourselves for it, but we cannot prepare it; we need not 
go far to be overtaken by it, but we shall strive in vain 
to overtake it. All that we need care for is to walk as 
becomes the children of light, and then the day-spring, 
eternally prepared in the moral constitution of things, 
will not fail us; if it do not shine around us, it will at 
least shine within. And so the only happiness in this 
world’s gift that is really worth the having, is the hap- 
piness which springs up, free and unsought, by the way- 
side of Duty; rather say, that which “ falls down from 
God’s bosom silently” while our thoughts and hands 
are duly occupied in good and pious works. 

We are apt to think of the service of Duty as a hard 
and exacting service. In some respects it is so, indeed ; 
but, after all, it is a service that pays; you may rest as- 
sured that it pays, and it is the only service in this 
world that really does pay. As for the service of pleas- 
ure, notwithstanding that so many sell themselves to it, 
it is all a cheat; the best that it ever does is to “keep 
the word of promise to our ear and break it to our hope.” 
But Duty never did, and never will, betray the heart 
that loves her. That you can recognize her voice is the 
very soul of your souls, the true and authentic seed of 
Heaven within you; and whatever in your being is to 
survive this brittle life must draw all its vital support 
from that. Under the stern and awful guardianship of 
Duty, all your best capacities of delight and joy,—what- 
ever is worthiest in your nature, will spring and grow; 
only cleave steadfastly to her law, make her eye the 
guiding star of your course, and she will keep your in- 
terest safe; she will strew your path with pleasantness, 
and at the same time will lay up for you a treasure of 
hallowed and precious memories to make your age bright 
and serene, — such “ visions of the past” as will 


‘Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as it is,x—our changeful life, 
With friends and kindred dealing.”’ 


Let me, then, with all possible earnestness, commend 
you to the keeping of this austere but beneficent power, 
assuring you withal that a fair experience in her service, 
even though much of pain and grief should fall to your 
lot, will fully justify to your sense and your reason the 
language in which Wordsworth addresses her : 


‘*Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and 
strong.’’ 


And now, my dear pupils, one and all, God bless you! 
I have no more to say. 








SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY MRS. L, P. HOPKINS, 


I once spent two weeks as an assistant teacher in a 
large and prosperous school of about the grade of a 
grammar school, where the discipline was perfect of its 
kind. The rules were severe, the system unyielding, 
the master inexorable. Everything moved on with the 
steady force of machinery. An iron despotism reigned 
the principal was dictator of the school. I felt as if I 
were in Paraguay in Francia’s day, and stood always 
under the gibbet ; there was no appeal; an admirable 
police-system controlled every department of this fac- 
tory of brains. There were some excellent external re- 
sults. The classes moved to and fro like squads of 


well-trained troops; the eyes of the pupils did not wan- 
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der from their books, nor was their attention apparently 
diverted from any exercise. The master did what he 
attempted. Military drill has its charms, perfect sub- 
jugation, its appropriate attractions ; but the atmosphere 
was oppressive; there was no soul in the school; young 
life stagnated; and when the master, who, notwith- 
standing a wide reputation as a successful teacher, was 
almost an illiterate man, asked me for the third time to 
join his “ corpse of teachers,” I felt that he had fallen 
into a most fitting error of language, and that I would 
as soon have joined myself to any other dead body as 
to that. 

In a large and complex school, some successful sys- 
tem of discipline is a vital necessity, and this State- 
prison method is generally regarded as better than none. 
It teaches subordination to authority, and that is a 
I have seen it in operation in a very 
The principal was a 


valuable lesson. 
large high-school for both sexes. 
man of conspicuous brute-force, and, though educated 
liberally for his position, not in any one’s estimation 
the man to be set as a refiner and purifier of silver; yet 
he was kept in office for years, against frequent remon- 
strance, by political intrigue and school-committee wire- 
pulling. He was not the head of the school by virtue 
of any intrinsic headship certainly, either of mind or 
character, but by a shrewd calculation in his dealings 
with men on the plane of self-interest, by a strong 
power of intimidation, and by an aplomb of physical 
magnetism, under which I should be unwilling to put a 
child; so he carried on the great body-corporate of 
pupils and teachers with an outward success of well- 
regulated programmes and well-graduated classes, but 
with a hidden corruption at work which, however gen- 
erated, had many times come to the surface, and with- 
out a thread of that golden cord of character which 
should have been inwoven into the life of those souls 
that had passed their most impressible years in his 
hands. Ah! what a profound oversight was there in 
that plan of education !— how degrading such disci- 
pline for your child or mine! 

In the almost classic old town of Newburyport there 
flourished years ago two private schools for boys,—Mas- 
ter Savery’s and Master Bartlett’s. The one kept by a 
wiry, snappish little man, with sharp black eyes and 
pointed nose, who pulled hair, boxed ears, cowhided and 
kicked the miserable urchins who were shut up to his 
tyrannical irascibility. Occasionally a strapping, brave 
fellow would turn around and kick him out of school, 
and leave this moral fac-simile of Do-the-boy’s Hall to 
subside from the revolution as best it might. Master 
Savery made the boys learn, to be sure, and they never 
forgot their Latin verbs: but if they preserved through 
those years of terror one ray of “the soul that rises 
with us, our life’s star,” it surely was not his fault. 


Master Bartlett was a more scholarly man, and of a 
warmer heart, but with the rough authority of manner 
which some years of a merchant-sea-captain’s life had 
given him. There wasa play of humor which flavored 
his rude punishments, and an instinctive generosity 
which would burst forth at the last moment to allay his 
hot temper and soften the audacious edge of his reckless 
severity. Nevertheless, he cuffed and flogged and 
tweaked, and the boys whose mettle he dared to try he 
hung out of a three-story window, under the threat of 
dropping them down. His boys also never forgot their 
Latin verbs, which were driven in by the spanker-boom, 
and, what was better, they cherished a sort of affection 
for the rough old master, which keeps his memory green. 
But in heavenly contrast to these old-fashioned educa- 
tors there came to the town two young men of another 
pattern, to be masters of the Boys’ English High and 
Latin High Schools. Their faces were full of a noble 
enthusiasm, their manners gentle and dignified, a spon- 
taneous but winning authority in all their ways, culture 
and refinement in every word, look, and gesture, and a 
devout spirituality expressed in all their sympathetic 
intercourse and bearing. They were types of the 
highest style of teacher. One of them early left that 


expressed religious principle. 


profession for the ministry ; the other lit up the sphere 
of his vocation with the holy light of his devoted life 
and death in it. Their names were Roger S. Howard 
and David P. Page. 

Within those ancient walls in the Mall School House, 
where the old symbolic vane of a gilded-quill still shines 
above its belfry, might there have been witnessed true 
discipline,—the innate power of cultured brain and a 
pure manhood permeated by an ennobling personal 
magnetism, which was quietly irresistible, with a self- 
forgetting zeal for the highest welfare of the pupil 
which was as manifest as that of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 
As for the obedience and thoroughness which were only 
the surface-excellencies of the other schools, here they 
were inherent verities, springing from love instead of 
fear,—the substance, not the shadow, of those funda- 
mental necessities of a good school. 

One thing may be taken as an axiom; viz., that the 
discipline of the school is an index of the quality of 
the master. Police discipline is not appropriate to a 
school; the relation of teacher to pupil should be of a 
parental nature. There should be sympathy with and 
genuine interest in the individual pupil; his faults 
should be corrected as much as possible in private, un- 
der the softening influence of the evident pain which 
every good teacher feels at such a momént. Withal 
there must be a certain tact and subtle power over other 
minds, a native facility of comprehending and influ- 
encing them, which is the peculiar need, of the teacher, 
and without which a man of the highest character, and 
with a school of as good material for a high order of dis- 
cipline as can exist, may fail utterly, and find himself 
routed by the antagonism and defiance of a few boys 
who discover that weakness even in a man whom they 
otherwise thoroughly respect. 

There is one more point of essential qualification for 
the highest disciplinarian, which I cannot forbear bring- 
ing forward,—a point not always conceded in these days 
of free thinking and revulsion against professed or even 
It is a point, however, 
which seems to me to be the crowning grace of the true 
teacher: notably illustrated by the late Prest. Stearns, 
of Amherst, who is said never to have missed that deep 
personal control of young men who came much in con- 
tact with him; and, if I may venture to say it, the 
secret of that far-reaching influence which George B. 
Emerson wielded so long, and over so many young 
women who are now mothers and centers of homes in 
this Commonwealth. It is the attribute of habitual re- 
ligious faith and personal trust ina God near at hand,— 
taught by direct inculcation and reading of the Scrip- 
tures at stated times, or in special emergencies,—spoken 
in earnest appeal to one or to all the pupils when 
needed, — expressed in earnest prayer every day in 
presence of the school, and breathed in the very 
presence of the man who possesses it, and mould- 
ing the life around it into order and beauty and 
truth, making discipline and all outward effects its 
inevitable outgrowth; let this flow around the growing 
years of young lives, and its formative power cannot be 
measured. We might challenge any boy or girl to 
escape its uplifting spirit, any school to contradict its 
disciplinary and educational power. It is the power of 
a life consecrated to the work of training the young; a 
life linked to divine realities on the one hand, and to 
plastic, forming, seeking natures on the other; a man 
acting as God’s way to the young hearts that he loves. 

“* His very presence breeds a noble trust; 

Within his sphere great-hearted love is born; 
All broods of narrow strife, self-seeking lust, 
“yy like mists before a sunny morn; 


The glory of a shrine his looks express, 
Life, light and utterance his priesthood high confess.” 








— A child loses half his happiness because he doesn’t 
know that he is happy. Older people ought to know 
happiness better, but very often they do not. 


— The cheerful are usually the’ busy. When trouble 





retire if you send him word you are “ engaged.” 


knocks at your door, or rings the bell, he will generally 


FLOWER TOURNAMENTS. 


—_— 


Jeux floraux, flower tournaments, were celebrated 
yearly at Toulouse, In the time of the troubadours it 
possessed an endowed literary institution (College du 
gai savoir, or de la gai science,—college of the gay arts, 
as poetry was termed. The college faculty consisted of 
seven troubadours, under a chancellor; they elected 
doctors and baccalaureates, and taught the laws of love 
(Quis d’ amors), also called fleurs du gai savoir, in their 
palaces and palace gardens. In 1323 they sent out a 
letter in rhyme, inviting all poets to be present at the 
poetical tournament to be held in Toulouse, May 3, 
1324, offering as a prize for the best poem a violet made 
of the finest gold. The celebrated Arnaud Ridal won 
the prize. The magistrates of the city, who were pres- 
ent, begged the privilege of holding a similar tournament 
for the purpose of encouraging everything in the line of 
art which migh serve to beautify the city of Toulouse, 
offering the same prize, the gold violet. To further 
enhance the glory and magnificence of this tournament, 
two additional prizes were offered; viz., a wild rose 
(eglantine) and a marigold (sowci), both of silver. 

Similar endowed institutions sprang up in rapid suc- 
cession at Barcelona under King John, and at Tartosa 
under King Martin, in consequence of which the orig- 
inal institution at Toulouse fell into decay, and al- 
most ceased to exist, when Clemence Isaure endowed 
it afresh. The history of its benefactress is so full of 
interest that [ cannot forbear giving the reader an ac- 
count of her. 

Clemence was born in 1464 near Toulouse. When 
she was five years old her brave father lost his life in 
the wars, and the pious mother dedicated her little 
daughter to the service of the Blessed Virgin. The 
child ripened into a beautiful young woman, and 
evinced special admiration for music, poetry, and flow- 
ers. eared in the solitude of the old manor-house, 
she spent much of her time in cultivating the flowers 
which grew in the walled garden that surrounded it. 

One day whilst filling one of her water-cans at the 
fountain, she heard the sweet tones of a harp; upon 
going toward the wall, which was completely covered 
with ivy, she distinctly heard a voice pronounce ber 
own name and that of Raul. Pushing aside the cling- 
ing ivy she observed a fissure in the wall, through 
which she saw the face of a stranger, and fled toward 
the house. Her flowers, however, would droop and die 
if neglected, so the next day she found herself at the 
fountain again. All was still; she heard no sound save 
the falling drops of the water. Upon going to the wall 
she observed that the opening was larger than upon the 
previous day, and through it she beheld a handsome 
young esquire, leaning upon his harp, while his eyes 
She started, but he touched 
his harp and sang a lay in honor of her into whose 
lovely face he had gazed for a moment. When the 
last sweet tones had died away, he softly breathed the 
name of Clemence, and softer came the response from 
her lips Raul. He then repeated the last strains of 
his lay : 


were riveted upon her face. 


**' Vous avez inspire mes vers, 
Qu ’une fleur soit ma recompense.”’ 


“If my song please thee, let a flower be my recompense or 
reward,”’ 

Blushingly she handed a violet to him, and hastened 

away. 

In the evening she asked her nurse about the inmates 
of the neighboring castle. “That,” replied the old 
nurse, “is the ancient castle of the counts of Toulouse. 
It is haunted now by the ghosts of the departed.” 
The terrible tales of Jofrande caused her to smile as she 
recalled the handsome face of the troubadour, whose 
form she had seen through the garden-wall. Daily Clem- 
ence returned to the fountain, and daily the troubadour 
sang his songs to her; in which he interpreted to her 
the language of the flowers, and thus the violet, the 
lily, the amaranth, the wild-rose, and the marigold 





served as a medium by which she made known her sen- 
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timents to him, for she never permitted herself to utter 
a single word. The spotless white robe, veil, and 
wreath of roses upon her head fully explained this si- 
lence to him. Their quiet happiness was of short du- 
ration, for Raul was the son of the Count Raymond of 
Toulouse, and when the war broke out against the Em- 
peror Maximilian, father and son followed him, fought 
valiantly, and died heroically upon the battle-field. 

Religion now became the prime object of her exist- 
ence, but it could not make her forget love and youth, 
music, poetry, and flowers. Toulouse had ceased to cel- 
ebrate the poetical tournaments which were instituted 
at the beginning of the century. To restore it to its 
former grandeur, she bequeathed her immense fortune 
to it. She fixed the prizes, and being a poetess, opened 
it herself with an ode to Spring, which gave her the 
name of the “Sappho of Toulouse.” 

The tournament is now opened by a mass, a sermon, 
and the distribution of alms; and before the distribu- 
tion of prizes her grave is decorated with roses. The 
prizes now offered are five in number. The first is 
a gold amaranth, valued at 400 francs; it is awarded to 
the author of the finestode. A silver violet, worth 250 
francs, is given to the author of the best essay, the read- 
ing of which is to consume fifteen minutes, or not more 
than thirty minutes. A silver marigold, valued at 200 
francs, to the writer of the best eclogue or elegy. A 
silver lily, worth 60 francs, for the best ode or hymn to 
the blessed virgin. 

Instead of doctors the institution now has masters 
of the tournament, with forty mainteineurs or judges. 
In the year 1694 the college was raised to the rank of 
an academy. The office of the chancellor, and other 
distinctions of rank, were abolished in the year 1773. 
The secretary carries the seal, with the privilege of 
membership and the title of Moderateur. His term of 
office expires at the end of three months, when his suc- 
cessor is chosen by lot. From 1790 to 1806 the tourna- 
ment was not celebrated; after that period the flower- 
prizes instituted by Clemence Isaure have been distrib- 
uted again. The tournament is held in the court-house 
of Toulouse, known as the Capitoleum, and the gifted 
young French poet Mellevoye (deceased) here won many 
M. W. 
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unfading flowers. 








LOCAL GEOGRAPHY FOR COUNTRY 
CLASSES.—(I.) 


BY JOHN SWETT, CALIFORNIA. 





Lesson I. 

1, What is the name of the town or village in which 
you live? 

2. In what county do you live ? 

3. In what State do you live ? 

4. Point to the place where the sun rises. 

5. Point to the place where the sun sets. 

6. Point toward the north ; the south. 
’. Point toward the east; the west. 

8. In what direction is your home from the school- 
house? the school-house from your home ? 

9. How far from the school-house do you live ? 

10. How long does it take you to walk to school ? 


Lesson 2. 
1. Is there any river near your house ? 
2. Do you know the name of any brook near us ? 
3. Have you ever seen a spring? If so, where ? 
4. Have you ever seen a hill? where ? what is its 
name ? 
5. Is there any mountain in yourtown? Its name ? 
6. What is the name of the highest mountain you 
have ever seen ? 
Lesson 3. 
1. What towns besides your own have you ever seen ? 
2. What towns lie next to yours ? 
‘ — you ever visited a city ? 
: at is its name ? and how do you travel there ? 
ow does it differ from the place in which you live ? 
© you know the names of any large cities in your 


So 





State ? 





NOT YRT. 


Not yet, O friend! not yet; 
The patient stars 
Lean from their lattices content to wait. 
All is illusion till the morning bars 
Slip from the levels of the Eastern gate. 
Night is too young, O friend! day is too near; 
Wait for the day that maketh all things clear— 
Not yet, O friend! not yet. 


Not yet, O friend! not yet; 
All is not true: 
All is not ever as it seemeth now; 
Soon shall the river take another blue, 
Soon dies yon light upon the mountain brow. 
What lieth dark, O love! bright day will fill; 
Wait for thy morning, be it good or ill— 
Not yet, O love! not yet. — Bret Harte. 








RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 


This topic is just now so much spoken of, and so 
vaguely defined at our distance of longitude, that it may 
be interesting to read some of the causes which pro- 
duced it and still fan it. 

Holy Russia is divided into two parts,—the cultivated 
class and the “ black brood,”—the former amounting to 
a half-million people, and the latter sixty millions. 

As far as the “black brood,” — the peasantry, — go, 
Russia has illustrated socialism and communism for 
centuries. As before the abolition of serfdom, twenty 
years ago, possession and the right of inheritance did 
not exist, there might have been poor communities, but 
no poor individuals. The ground belonged to the na- 
tion collectively, but the use of it to the community, 
who could not sell its fields. A single individual was 
never a proprietor, but every member of the village had 
the same right as the rest to the woods and pasture- 
lands ; the meadows were divided into as many lots as 
there were males in the community. There were new 
divisions at intervals of ten or fifteen years. Each fam- 
ily received a lot for its use proportioned to the number 
of its male members. Quarrels were settled by the au- 
thority of the elder, chosen by the community itself. 
Accordingly, the son did not inherit his father’s mead- 
ows. He did not receive his portion as an inheritance, 
but on account of his birth as a member of the commu- 
nity. So every Russian belonged somewhere, and no 
one was entirely poor. A father might spend all his 
competence ; the children did not suffer from his waste- 
fulness. “The addition of even the poorest daughter- 
in-law is a feast of joy ina family. She brings work- 
ing hands, and her sons will have their meadow-lots at 
their birth.” But all this was very limiting to agricul- 
ture; very few will plant trees, drain land, or make 
any far-reaching improvements, when the property may 
change hands in ten years. 

Personally, the Russian peasant was originally free. 
The nobility is of Germanic origin, and came in with 
the Norman-Russian kings of the ninth century. They 
were not really feudal lords, but only peasants within 
certain limits who paid them taxes; and even the tax 
was nominal. Boris, the great usurper of the sixteenth 
century, shut up the peasantry to their estates for un- 
paid taxes, and Peter the Great riveted them to the soil. 

There is no middle class. The richest merchants 
step into the ranks of nobility; the rest are Mushiks, 
and conform to the dress and station of the peasantry. 

There is no nobility in a political sense. There is, to 
be sure, an old hereditary nobility that traces itself to 
Rurik ; but it is hidden behind the rank nobility, for 
in Russia men are ennobled strictly according to law. 
All who attain a certain degree of importance, receive 
hereditary honors. The children of high civil officials 
and army officers are noblemen ; and the oldest name 
does not weigh as well as a high interest and rank in 
government service. 

“Tn Russia the family is the microcosm of the State.” 
All power rests with the father. Twenty-five years ago 
a German writer said, “ All theories of representative- 
goverment in Russia are pure nonsense. ‘How can 


human statutes circumscribe the divine right of a 
father ?’ says the Russian. 


So that the unlimited 





power in the hands of the emperor is a necessity, and 
beneficial in a land where nothing is done that is not 
ordered from above.” But the same writer was obliged 
to say that the imperial officers, who largely adminis- 
tered this patriarchal government, were often notori- 
ously unreliable and open to bribery. “The young em- 
peror has tried to eliminate this, but the evil is deeply 
rooted. ‘To be caught ina fraud is a misfortune, but 
not, as with us, a disgrace. Too many are interested in 
the abuses.” Minds began to grow with the abolition 
of serfdom, in 1857, and the division of the land. Prop- 
erty and its responsibility awoke a dull sense of being 
plundered ; but better things were patiently hoped for, 
and there was for a long while a silent discontent only. 
But the “ black brood ” was obliged to slowly realize that 
its condition was but nominally bettered, and that it was 
expected to be dumb-mouthed to the end of time. And 
the government carelessly allowed discharged soldiers 
to wander, begging up and down the empire, living 
commentaries on the indifference of the stern, refined, 
personal government at St. Petersburg. Once, in con- 
sequence of the twenty-five years of service, the soldier 
usually remained by the flag until he died; but since 
the army was remodeled upon the Prussian plan the af- 
fair is very different, and the heart-rending sorrow of 
recruiting occurs much oftener than formerly. If the 
recruit is married when taken from his home, the State 
provides for his children in the foundling asylum. His 
wife can marry again after three years. 

“When he returns to his village in the Ural or on 
the White Sea, after an absence of fifteen years, during 
which time no one has heard of him, he finds a new 
race and the graves of his parents. He is a lawless 
stranger, a beggar, who neither will nor can work.” 
And so the “freed ” soldier, in his long gray cloak, and 
his cap humbly pulled about his ears, walks the streets 
of vast St. Petersburg, — with a certificate of the right 
to beg as a pension. 

In their perplexities and wrongs the peasants natu- 
rally turned to their “little father,” the czar. But he 
freed the serfs, and stopped, evidently alarmed by the ef- 
fect of the measure upon the nobility. Unfortunately, he 
had not the firmness to be a leader of his people, yet he 
did just enough to thoroughly anger and disgust the 
only class sovereigns can understand. He seems likely 
now to be the victim of his irresolution. It is a pity 
that, when in 1854 he walked out of the Church of the 
Ascension, upon his coronation-day, the scepter and 
globe in his hands, the crown glittering upon his head 
in the sun, he did not possess the will to do the kind 
things for his country that his heart prompted. 

Nihilism seems to have kindled simultaneously in 
many parts of Russia; at first as secret meetings to 
grumble, then as little societies to plot the removal of 
some wretched official, and at last, when the national 
system of schools was not forthcoming, and none of the 
abuses were corrected, to assume a political significance 
beyond local subjects. Things have gone from bad to 
worse, and as before the French Revolution the nobil- 
ity dabbled in democracy, and it was the fashion for 
great ladies to discuss fanciful and impossible dreams 
of a republic, so now every day’s telegrams show that 
many of the highest in Russia have taken up Nihilism, 
and that it has honeycombed the empire. The daily 
foreign news is painful reading. In 1753 Lord Ches- 
terfield wrote, “ All the symptoms which I have ever 
met with in history previous to great changes and revo- 
lutions in government, now exist and daily increase in 
France.” And now how the late extraordinary man- 
agement at St. Petersburg, and almost interminable line 
of exiles starting for Siberia, suggest another possible 
“’93!” In the midst of poverty and distress the eman- 
cipated serfs have thought. And as the camarilla 
around the czar have busied themselves in suppressing 
this thought, there is no sympathy between the classes, 
The “black brood” has grown bold; it demands a con- 
stitution how and representation, and something else 
than government by a junto. And these just wishes 
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are tainted by many wild and dangerous social - doc- 
trines. A like fruit ripened a hundred years ago under 
similar cruelty and repression. Nihilism is aimed at 
the present system, but that will eventually mean the 
nobility and the monarchy, too, unless the czar rouses 
himself. 

The instincts of the peasantry are democratic; all 
their local traditions are republican, — communistic 
even,—in all but name. A republic would be a natural 
result, but for the strange, pathetic, patriarchal cling- 
ing to their “little father.” Yet he exhibits so much 
blindness that a constitutional monarchy is hardly 
probable. 

Very likely the personal government at the other end 
of Europe has secretly strengthened Nihilism during 
the past year, in return for the snub given England 
during the Turkish war. It is at least suspicious that 
this should flame out at the close of a successful war, 
and too soon to be laid te the reaction of low credit and 
“hard times.” It was highly desirable that there 
should be a retreat along the entire line of Russian pre- 
tensions, and it has taken place; by what means, Lord 
Beaconsfield could perhaps tell. 


If he has engaged in such business, he is only playing 
with fire. The genii promises to grow too big for the 
bottle, and affairs seem narrowing to a point when we 
may safely predict that our children, or their children, 
will see the medieval and expensive pretensions of roy- 


MATHEMATICS. 
All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimByY, Hanover, N. H. 





So.tutions Recervep.—F. P. Matz: Problem 116. 
J. H. W.: Theorems IV. and V. 
J. W. Kalb, Carey, Ohio: Theorem IV. 





SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 97.—A spherical projectile of known diameter and 
specific gravity is hurled into the air with a known velocity 
and at a given angle of elevation: to determine the range on a 
horizontal plane. 


As there is required a general solution of this very 
difficult problem, and as we can do little more than pro- 


duce a formula for the range, I refer the reader to Bart- 
lett’s Analytical Mechanics, pp. 147-150. 
Wma. Hoover. 


[ We have a full solution of this problem from Lucius 
Brown, but for the reasons above we think best to delay 
its publication till we are less pressed for space.—Ep. ] 





PROBLEM 102.—A point is taken at random within the sur- 
face of a given square: to ascertain the chance that its perpen- 
dicular distance from a particular side is less than a side of the 
square. 4 F. P. Matz. 

The probability of a certainty is represented by unity. 


The answer is 1. Lucius Brown. 





PROBLEM 103.—A haystack in the form of a right cone in- 
creases in density as the distance from the vertex: divide it 





alty retire to private life. The known views of the 
Prince of Wales and the bold toryism of the Premier, 
will certainly produce a very weakening reaction in 
England and on the Continent. Prussia may realize it 
hardly paid to revive the German Empire at the price 
of so much crooked diplomacy and contempt for popular 
rights. In those days there will be many an old regimé 
to live in the past and predict scornful things of the 
masses, and like the entranced traveler of Italian story, 
forever “ see the exiled Olympians pass by in divine dis- 
tress, the milk-white oxen garlanded with withered 
leaves, and the children running with extinguished 
torches.” 





VARIETIES. 


— Teacher: “‘What part of speech is the word ‘egg’?” 
Boy : ** Noun, sir.”’ ‘“‘ What is its gender?” ‘Can’t say, sir, 
till it’s hatehed.”” ‘‘ Well, then, my lad, you can’t tell me the 
case ?”’ ‘Oh, yes, sir; the shell.” 


— “Why don’t you get even with him?” was asked of a 
youth whose schoolmate was in the habit of hectoring him; 
and the wise young man replied, ‘‘I never cross the tease for 
fear he might dot my eyes.’’ 


— A letter from Bangkok Siam, says that the American con- 
sul has succeeded in inducing the|King of Siam to establish a 
system of general education throughout his dominion, and the 
Rev. Dr. McFarland, formerly an American missionary, has 
been appointed superintendent of public instruction at a salary 
of $5,000 per annum. 


— Scene: German recitation-room, March, 1880. Tutor: 
“Mr. X., please translate the following sentence: ‘My brother 
has a glass of water and a piece of bread.’ Mr. X. (dropped 
from ’80): ‘‘ Please, sir, I don’t know the words for water and 
bread; we always did our sentences last year in beer and 
cheese.’’— Yale Record. 


— In his valedictory address to the graduating class of the 
Wesleyan Training College, Westminster, Eng., Dr. Rigg said: 
“The principle and power of direct compulsion applied with 
the authority of the law, sustained by the moral sense, and 
only limited in its application by exceptional circumstances in 
special cases, has already, in eight years, doubled the attend- 
ance of English children at good public schools.” 


— President Lincoln once listened patiently while a friend 
read a long manuscript to him, and who then asked, ‘‘ What 
do you think of it? How will it take?’ The president re- 
flected a little while, and then answered, “‘ Well, for people 
who like that kind of thing, I think that is just about the kind 
of thing they’d like.” 


— The following was told of a young gentleman who was 
passing an examination in physics. He was asked: “‘ What 
planets were known to the ancients?” ‘Well, sir, he re- 
sponded, “ there were Venus, and Jupiter, and”’ (after a pause) 
“T think the earth; but I’m not quite certain.” 

— A full-bearded grandfather recently had his beard shaved 
off, showing a clean face for the first time for a number of 
years. At the dinner-table his three-year-old granddaughter 
noticed it, gazed long with wondering eye, and finally ejac- 


into two parts of equal weight by a plane parallel to the base. 
Let h be the altitude ofjthe given cone, and let there 
be a similar cone, with respect both to form and density, 
whose altitude is mh. Suppose the two cones divided 


into the same number of infinitely small cubes. Cor- 
responding to each cube in the given cone will be one 
similarly placed in the other cone, the latter cube being 
m times as far from the vertex as the former, and hav- 
ing m times the density. But since the volume of this 
cube will be m* times that of the other, its mass must 
be m* times the mass of the other. Hence the whole 
mass of the second cone is m* times that of the given 
cone, or the masses are as the fourth powers of the alti- 
tudes. The plane bisecting the mass of the given cone 


must therefore be distant from the vertex gy 
2 


Lucius Brown. 





PROBLEM 104.—Given the distance of a point in an equilat- 
eral triangle from each of the angular points A cyontte 20, 
28, 31 rods. Find side of triangle. S. H. Parsons. 


Construct a triangle ABC, whose sides shall — the 
three given distances, and without the triangle on either 


side construct an equilateral triangle ABD. Join CD. 
This is the side of equilateral triangle required. Since 
if upon BD such a triangle CDE be constructed and 
AE joined, AK may be easily proved = BC. Hence 
the three distances AC, AD, and AEF are = to the 
three given distances. 

The Trigonometrical solution for DC is now easy and 
obvious, giving for DC 45 rods. S. H. Parsons. 





PROBLEM 106.— Given the polar equation of a planetary 
orbit: to determine its eccentric anomaly. F. P. Marz. 


The equation of a planetary orbit can be put in the 

following forms: 

y= t (to) 
1 + e cos @ 








; where w is the true anomaly. But 


from Astronomy, we have the well-known equation, 
cos == LOY —é ; where w is the eccentric anomaly. 
1—ecosw 
By reduction, we find 
e + cos w e-+- cos w 
008 Y=. —_._.. w = cos { croe } 
1 + @€ cos w ¥ 1+ ecos@ 


Also in terms of the polar equation of the planetary 
orbit, we have, w= cos—! { 1 [1 a | 
é as 


F. P. Marz. 


PRoBLEM 107.—Ascertain, with compass and tape-line, the 
axes of a material ellipsoid of revolution whose center is inac- 
cessible. F. P. Marz. 


With the compass describe a curve on the surface of 
the spheroid, returning into itself, as a circle is drawn 
on a plane. With the tape ascertain the greatest or 


least diameter of this curve, as measured on the sur- 
face. In this manner the direction of the meridian may 


= — —————$ —-— ——— — 


at the poles, and then the equator is easily located. It 
only remains to measure the principal circumferences, 
and then to compute the axes from known relations. 
If the distance from the equator to either pole can be 
measured by the compass, the computation will be 
simpler. Luctrus Brown. 





HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


MAy 24. 
Born: Charles Von Linné, naturalist, 1707. 
ria, 1819. 
Died: Nicholas Copernicus, astronomer, 1543. 
Important Events: Sir John Franklin sailed on his last and 


fatal Arctic voyage, 1845. 


Queen Victo- 


May 25. 

Born: Francis Edward Todleben, military engineer, 1818. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803. 

Died: Dr. G. Fordyce, 1802. Dr. W. Paley, 1805. 

Important Events : Escape of Louis Napoleon from the for- 
tress of Ham, 1846. 

MAY 26. 

Church Days: St. Augustine. 

Born: Charles, Duke of Orleans, 1391. 

Died: The Venerable Bede, historian, 735. Samuel Pepys, 
1703. Francis Joseph Hayden, music composer, 1809. 

Important Events: Coronation of Napoleon I. as king of 
Italy, 1805. New Orleans blockaded, 1861, 

MAy 27. 

Born: Alighieri Dante, poet, 1265. 

Died: John Calvin, 1564. Archibald, marquis of Argyle, 
beheaded at Edinburgh, 1661. NoahWebster, New Haven, 1843. 
Important Events: Capture of Fort George, Canada, 1813. 
Advance on Delhi, 1857. Capture of Palermo, 1860. 

MAY 28. 
Born: James Sforza the Great, 1639. William Pitt, states- 
man, 1759. Thomas Moore, poet, 1780. Agassiz, 1807. 
Died: Sir Humphrey Davy, 1829. William*Erskine, 1852. 
Important Events : The British envoy ordered to quit Wash- 


ington, 1856. 
MaAvY 29. 


Born: Charles II, of England, 1630. Patrick Henry, patriot 
and orator, 1736. 

Died: Cardinal Beaton, assassinated at St. Andrews, 1546. 
Empress Josephine, 1814. General Scott, 1866. 

Known in England as Oak-apple day. (See history of 


Charles II.) 
MAy 30. 


Decoration Day: The Grand Army of the Republic deco- 
rates with flowers the graves of the Union soldiers in ceme- 
teries throughout the country. 

Born: Peter the Great, of Russia, 1672. 
writer, 1807. 

Died: King Arthur, 542. Joan d’ Arc, burnt at Rouen, 
1431. Peter Paul Rubens, painter, 1640. Alexander Pope, 
poet, 1744. Voltaire, 1778. 

Important Events: The British attack Canton, 1841. Battle 
of Palestro, 1859. . 


Samuel Spalding, 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


IraLy. — The December number of the Archivio di Peda- 
gogia, of Palermo, which has been delayed in its delivery, has ar- 
ticles on ‘“‘ The Teaching of the Classical Languages,’’ ‘‘ Public 
Instruction in Italy,’’ ‘‘ Questions of Scholastic Hygiene,’ etc. 
In the latter article attention is drawn to the prevalence and 
increase of short-sightedness among pupils, and the means to 
remedy it; and an account is given of a malady which the 
learned specialist, Dr. Guillaume, of Neuchatel, calls schol- 
lastic goitre, produced by the uncomfortable positions of the 
pupils in the school-benches of former days. In the municipal 
college of Neuchatel, among 731 pupils he observed this scho- 
lastic goitre evidently developed in 169 boys and 245 girls, being 
more than 50 per cent. of the whole. It does not appear that 
this affection of the throat has been noticed in France or other 
countries, whence it may be supposed that in the case referred 
to by Dr. Guillaume, local causes may have also had some 
influence upon the pupils. As great improvements in school- 
furniture have lately been made in Europe, it is to be hoped 
that the liability to such an attack may be diminished, if not 
removed. 

Prof. E. Latins, the editor of L’ Archivés, was sent by the 


Italian government to Paris to examine and report upon the 
French Exhibition, and since his return to Palermo has made 
the commencement of a pedagogical museum for the instruc- 
tion of the teachers of Sicily, whose distance from Rome ren- 
ders it difficult, if not impossible, to avail themselves of the 
rich collection contained in the Museo Ped of the capi- 
tal of Italy. This project has been well ved by the fac- 
ulty of the University of Palermo, as well as by the provincial 
council of the island, by whom it has been recommended to 
the government as deserving of support and aid. 








ulated, “ Grandfather, whose head you got on?” 


be determined. Two meridians so found will intersect 





C. H. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


; i t responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
[The Editor i editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
pt to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Prspondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 





“METHODS OF TEACHING READING.” 


I take exceptions to the broad statements in J. T. Clarke’s 
article on ** Methods of Teaching Reading,’’ (JOURNAL, April 
First, I demand proof for the statement that the chil- 


24). 
dren of to-day are far behind those of the early years of this 
century. My knowledge of our educational history convinces 


me that, on the whole, children of to-day of 8 years of age are 
far better readers than those of seventy years ago. 

I do not believe that the a-b-c method is the surest one for 
the average teacher. Founded on a false theory, it is practi- 
cally a failure. If the gentleman will study the matter care- 
fully, he will see that children learn to read really by the word- 
method when taught, or supposed to be taught, by the a-b-c 
method. ‘The cause for so much discussion at teachers’ meet- 
ings, I think, is due to the fact that teachers are too ignorant 
of these methods. They have not tested them by actual trial, 
and they naturally cling to the one they are accustomed to use. 
Our primary teachers, as a unit, favor a combination of the 
phonic and word-method. Our children learn to read the 
primer readily, on an average, in six months; and learn to 
spell (they learn the names of letters at home in a shorter time 
than if they were taught in the old way), in the same time; be- 
sides learning to add, subtract, multiply, and divide numbers 
under ten; to write and print reading-lessons; to draw ; to 
use language correctly; and to exercise their perceptive facul- 
ties by object-lessons. 

Having tried the alphabetical method (or rather want of 
method), as well as the phonic and word, during 15 years’ ex- 
perience, I favor the union of the two latter. I have no doubt 
that the mother spoken of would have made a greater failure 
if she had tried the old-fashioned way. I could mention hun- 
dreds of instances where pupils have been kept for three years 
“learning their letters,’ and making stumbling, hesitating 
readers for years afterward. 

I would make the statement of the gentleman more general, 
and say that careless teaching of the elements of all branches 
and of all systems is dangerous. We need the most experi- 
enced horse-trainers for our wild colts. I am confident if the 
gentleman will give careful thought to this subject of reading, 
and put the systems to the test of actual trial, he will not cling 
to the a-b-c method. TEACHER AND Supt. 





THE CENTRAL OHIO SCIENCE ASSOCIATION AGAIN. 


The complimentary note that appeared in Toe JoURNAL of 

March 27 was a proper one. No distinction, by comparison, 
was stated or implied. Nothing arrogated, but simple due. 
If the writer of the note in Tur JouRNAL of April 17, relative to 
‘the Central Ohio Scientific Association ’’ will re-read the note 
of March 27, he will see that the words “ parent association ”’ 
do not refer to the Central Ohio Science Association, but to 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, an old and much-hon- 
ored institution of our State. We excuse the mistake and all 
that was said by way of comparison, knowing that it gave the 
worthy writer an opportunity to bring a working society to the 
front. We know the rank of “the Central Ohio Scientific As- 
sociation.” It has been our custom to place it among the re- 
spectable class called local societies. Such societies, of neces- 
sity, belong to the favored few, and therefore are more or less 
circumscribed in general influence. Still we regard the Tyndal 
Association at Columbus, the Natural History Society at Cin- 
cinnati, and the like, among which the Society at Urbana holds 
an enviable place as promoters of scientific research and growth. 
These local societies are highly useful, and we would not elim- 
inate them from Ohio culture. 
. The Central Ohio Science Association is not local, nor does 
it seek a local habitation. It has no library, apparatus, nor 
museum, only as they are found in the hands of its numerous 
workers. It is strictly itinerant in its spirit, going about to do 
good. Its great aim is to help the country teacher into the 
®asy steps of natural science, and awaken an interest for science 
among the masses. This association had its origin in a press- 
ing necessity, — that of supplementing a much-neglected part 
of common-school tuition; viz., natural science instruction. 
To this end it has gone forth with a brave spirit, and, to date, 
the happy results have anteceded the most sanguine hopes of 
Its members, The science work has commenced anew, or been 
revived in high schools heretofore neglecting science culture. 
It has been warmly received by teachers of the rural districts. 
Many have begun to ask Nature questions, and receive direct 
Answers for the painstaking. 

The merit of the new movement and its entirely distinctive 
character has been acknowledged by prominent men of our 
— common schools, and the various communities where 
eos movement has been presented. The colleges have responded 

th such noted scientists as Dr. Mendenhall, Profs. McFarland 
and Tuttle, Prof. H. M. Perkins, Prof. A. G. Wetherby, Profs. 








Claypole and Chandler, Profs, E. P. and E. B. Andrews, and 
Professor Witter. 

The common schools have responded with such men as Dr. 
Hancock, Alston Ellis, H. P. Ufford, Professor Farr, W. 8. 
Jones, John B. Peaslee, C. W. Bennett, J. W. Dowd, Wm. 
Reece, M. E. Hard, F. M. Allen, George W. Welsh, George 8. 
Ormsby, J. H. Grove, Professor Lewis, and C. L. Clippinger. 

The citizens have generously seconded the movement with 
such leading spirits as Col. H. B. Maynard, George H. Twiss, 
H. H. Edwards, Hons. Mills Gardner and M. S. Creamer, Dr. 
C. M. Galloway, M. Herbert, H. D. Pursell, Col. A. Royal, 
George B, Graham, Col, Coates Kenney, and J. B. Priddy. 
All these parties, with plighted faith and hand in a common 
cause; have met together all through central Ohio, bringing 
apparatus, specimens, and books with them, and contributing 
speeches, talks, and special instructions. They have drawn 
the multitudes to do good; and if the enthusiasm of the mul- 
titude be a criterion, we predict an eminent future for the 
Central Ohio Science Association. 

Hoping these words will explain to the many readers of THE 
JOURNAL that the association in question is peculiar in its 
aims and operations, and as yet has no similar co-laborer in the 
field with which to contrast itself, we most respectfully sub- 
scribe ourselves, JUSTITIA ET LABOR. 

Washington C. H., Ohio, April 26, 1879, 





THE SPELLING MANIA. 


Reform in spelling has been the theme of more than ordi- 
nary disputation. Many of the most earnest apologists of the 
theory are eminent in the list of educators, and consequently 
their arguments are of great weight. Admitting that “ spell- 
ing’? is a branch of education that demands a vast deal of 
study, it is nevertheless not fraught with unmitigated evil. 
Every hour spent in the investigation of words, their origin, 
composition, and accentuation, will redound to the pupils’ 
success in the higher pursuits of learning. Discipline, the es- 
sential element in our education, will accrue quite as readily 
from orthography and orthcepy, as from analysis and composi- 
tion. Let the pupils have recourse to the standard authori- 
ties on English, and let them learn daily a few essential roots, 
together with the words that are formed from these roots, and 
our mother-tongue will cease to wear the visage of mystery. 

The best test of a language is the elementary structure. Ac- 
quaint the pupil with the meaning of roots, their prefixes and 
suffixes, and he will soon master a large vocabulary of words. 
This, I believe to be the true method of acquiring a knowledge 
of spelling. It is no ground for modifying word-spelling, sim- 
ply because the pronunciation and spelling do not accord. 
Roots are of vastly more importance than sounds, If either 
must yield, the former certainly have the advantage of priority, 
and the weight of logic to support their integrity. 

The skeleton of a language is the last part that should un- 
dergo reformation. About this all the other parts cluster. 
Modify endings, if you will, but do not obliterate the only 
landmarks that remain to designate the boundaries of reason- 
able speech. Words have something more than a mere sound; 
they have a history which is quite as important as the lan- 
guage itself. Better books and more thorough instruction 
would remove many of the objections to the present and the 
only rational method of spelling. The fault lies within the 
province of school-work, and not in the language, as it is ar- 
gued by many. 


‘* Words are mighty, words are living; 
Serpents, with their venomed stings, 
Or bright angels, crowding around us 
With heaven’s light upon their wings; 
Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false, that never dies; 
Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes in God’s skies.’’ H. W, H. 





AN IMPOSTER ! 


Fellow-Teachers : —If a tall, lean, seedy individual, with 
light hair and whiskers, calls upon you and introduces him- 
self as a “ fellow-teacher’’; tells a very plausible story, — 
that he was a teacher for a long time, but a few years ago left 
the schoolroom for a position as draftsman in a manufactory, 
at Bridgeton, N. J., or River Head, L. I., or somewhere else, 
which business is temporarily suspended on account of death 
of proprietor, litigation, etc.; and farther, that he is just then 
‘under a cloud,’’ having been delayed away from home by 
illness, or some other dispensation of Providence, and, more- 
over, wishes to borrow 85 cents or some other small sum, to 
get home, which sum he will return the next day, don’t in- 
vest in him. He gets his living in thatway. He is altogether 
too numerous, lives in too many places, and “‘ forgets to refund 
by return of mail.” His Victims. 


——_—_eo2-—_—_ 


— ‘What! never? Hardly ever.’’—H. M. S. Pinafore. 
Leontes. — Hermione, my dearest, thou never spoks’t to 
better pu 
Hermione. > ores ? 
Leontes, — Never but once. 
— Shakespeare in Winter’s Tale, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

188. In Barnes’s Brief History is the question,—*‘ What was 
meant by the expression, Clay was in the succeasion’’? I can 
find no answer to it. 

Barnes’s Popular History of the United States, p. 417, says 
the election of 1828 resulted in the choice of Andrew Jackson 
for President. It is a noticeable fact that for three successive 
administrations the President-elect had been the Secretary of 
State for the preceding one. As Clay at this time filled that 
office, he was said to be in the succession. The order was now 
broken, however, by his defeat, and the election of Jackson, 
at the polls. * 





Historical Question (page 263).—In 1564 John Calvin and 
Michael Angelo died, and Galileo and Shakespeare were born. 

In 1642 Galileo died and Isaac Newton was born. In 1616, 
Apri) 23, Shakespeare died, and also Cervantes, author of Don 
Quixote. t 





The Possessive. —'The copy of Macaulay’s England, from 
which “E. L. 8.”’ takes a quotation, was poorly edited. (See 
JOURNAL, May 8, p. 205.) The mistake does not occur in my 
Macaulay. W. H. 

Bellefontaine, O., May, 1879. 





GRAMMAR — PARSING, 


— Nora F. Thompson, aged 14, Bloomington, Ind., writes a 
very well-put letter, claiming that ‘ but’ in ‘‘ He lives but to 
study,’’ is a preposition governing ‘to study.’ She agrees 
with the majority of our correspondents that in ‘‘ No one saw 
the paper but Harvey and I,”’ ‘ but’ is a conjunction, 


— Is it true that the participle in ing is essentially and nec- 
essarily active, and that the participle in ed is essentially and 
necessarily passive ? 

[To both questions, Yes, in the main. In the much-debated 
idiom, ‘‘ The house is building,’’ the participle approaches a 
passive. Early in the history of the language, according to 
Professor Whitney, the passive meaning of the perfect parti- 
ciple grew into an active by the change of such expressions as 
‘*T have a letter written” into ‘I have written a letter.”’ 
This active perfect participle is now used only in the compound 
tenses of the verb ‘ have loved,’ ‘ shall have loved,’ etc. | 





152. ‘* The more sleek the prey, the greater the temptation; 
and no wolf will leave a lamb to dine upon a porcupine.” 


The ‘the’ before each comparative above is the instru- 
mental or ablative case of Anglo-Saxon article se sed, th alt 
(see p. 60 of Marche’s Anglo-Saxon grammar). It corresponds 
to Latin eo — quo in similar situations, and is an ablative of 
measure. In English parsing 1 would call it an adverbial 
phrase of measure of difference, limiting the following com- 
parative. By paraphrasing the sentence thus, ‘“ By how much 
the prey is more sleek, by just so much greater is the tempta- 
tion,’ the perception of the relations is easier. By so much 
= ‘the,’ is a measure of difference differentiated by ‘ more 
sleek.’ But ‘“ by how much the prey is more sleek’ is 
itself an adverbial clause or sentence of measure limiting 
by just so much, which is itself a measure of difference limit- 
ing ‘greater.’ The last sentence presents no difficulties ex- 
cept ‘‘to dine upon a porcupine.’’ * Upon’ is here in predi- 
cate with ‘to dine,’ and the whole predicate ‘to dine upon’ 
has for its object ‘ a porcupine.’ 





174. ** As for man, his days are as grass.’’ ‘For man’ is an 
adverbial phrase limiting the whole sentence, and doing for it 
just what is usuallv done for a sentence by a preceding con- 
text on which such a word as ‘his’ above has to lean for an 
antecedent. ‘As’ is an adverb limiting the phrase ‘for man,’ 
and doing for it what the Greek ®¢ in Hadley’s Greek Gram- 
mar (291 p., 795 Art, e), does for the word or words following 
it, and expressing that the phrase ‘for man’ isa subjective 
thought of the writer; that is, a thought felt or uttered by him. 
Usually this subjectivity is implied, but here it is forced upon 
our consciousness as we realize the writer’s thought. 
Philadelphia, May, 1879. INVESTIGATOR. 


—_—_eoo———_ 


CoRRECTION. — In my note (JoURNAL, May 1) concerning 
punctuation after Roman numerals, I am made to say that the 
quotation from Madvig’s Grammar represents “ Latin and 
Greek usage.’’ Any who read it must have recognized the 
error. It should, of course, read ‘‘ Latin and English (or bet- 
ter, British) usage.”’ C. E. Fay. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for THe JOURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advantage of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 





and arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents 
—-¥ age, i Tux PUBLIGEEL. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The U.S. Congress has had the Silver and Legislative 
Appropriation Bills under discussion, in which Senators Thur- 
man, Conkling, Eaton, and Blaine have taken prominent parts. 

— The labor trouble in New York has developed into a 
strike among the longshoremen. 

— The supreme lodge of the Knights of Honor opened its 
sixth annual session in Boston. The annual report of the 
supreme dictator showed the order to be in a flourishing 
condition. 

— Afghanistan.—England is reported to have concluded sat- 
isfactory negotiations with Yakoob Khan. 

— England.—In the House of Commons, the O’Connor Don 
introduced a bill to establish the University of St. Patrick at 
Dublin, with affiliated colleges, making provision for fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and exhibitions. 

— France.—The French Chambers reassembled on the 15th. 
The election of Blanqui is the all-important question of the 
day in Paris. 

— India.—-Gangs of malcontents at Poona have written to 
the Bombay Government, threatening to raise another mutiny 
and put a price upon the head of the governor, unless the dis- 
tress is relieved. 

— Rome.—The Chamber of Deputies has passed a bill mak- 
ing the performance of a civil marriage before the religious 
ceremony obligatory. 

— Russia.—The fires in Russia have broken out again, and 
several government and other edifices have been destroyed. 
The troops began to leave Rustchuk at the beginning of the 
week. 

— South Africa,—The South African question is about to 
pass from a military to a political stage, there being no doubt 
of the ultimate victory of the British commander. 

— Spain. — The communal elections are largely in favor of 
the government. 

— South America.—The triangular war continues with vary- 
ing success. On the 18th ultimo the town of Pisagua was de- 
atroyed by the Chilians. 

— Switzerland.—The late popular vote has been greatly in 
favor of the reéstablishment of capital punishment. 








Tue State Exhibition of Drawings, from the various 
schools of Massachusetts, including the State Normal 
Art School, of Boston, will be made in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, May 28, 29, and 30. Admission is free, 





——— 


years’ work in this interesting and valuable department 
of public instruction. 








TuERE is undoubtedly some true and philosophic 
explanation for the mental condition which led Mr. 
Kiddle to publish his supposed communications with 
the spirit-world. The Religio-Philosophical Journal, a 
conservative organ of the Spiritualists of the Northwest, 
explains Mr. Kiddle’s difficulty on the theory that what 
he has treated as an authentic revelation from the un- 
seen world was merely the automatic writing of his 
children,—a kind of physico-mental phenomena, not un- 
common among mediums imperfectly developed. The 
writer calls it a case of “psychical complex,” of the 
nature of somnambulism, equally remote from the nor- 
mal action of the mind, and from what intelligent Spir- 
itualists claim for their religious philosophy. Mr. 
Kiddle is undoubtedly sincere in his convictions, and 
courageous in the statement of them, but these qualities 
do not shield him from the criticism that, before com- 
mitting so grave an act as the publication of these phe- 
nomena, he should have consulted the wise heads among 
the most advanced believers in his new doctrines. We 
cannot but think that Mr. Kiddle’s sober judgment, 
even now, condemns the illiterate production as really 
unworthy a lower origin than that to which it is 
imputed. 








Tuer New-York Board of Education has, by a vote of 
13 to 6, refused to suspend or remove Mr. Kiddle from 
the superintendency. 


suppose that were Mr. K. now for the first time a can- 


ghost of a chance for an election. 


and atheists occupying professors’ chairs.” 


of their children. 


an atheist. 


ford, Wm. Connell, Jr., of Fall River, F. M. Copeland 
of Mansfield. 

Bristol county possesses some of the best educa- 
tional talent, her schools are among the foremost in the 
Commonwealth, and the present Association will un- 
doubtedly kindle a new interest in educational work. 
In behalf of our State association and the several county 
organizations, we welcome this new association of old 
Bristol to the ranks of organized and associated educa- 
tional labor. ‘Too much credit cannot be given to the 
teachers of the city of Taunton, and especially to Supt. 
Waterman, for the movement so successfully inaugu- 
rated. 








THERE was a time when the local and general admin- 
istration of school affairs was placed in the hands of 
anybody who would accept a public office, and that day 
has not wholly passed. Like the days of Genesis, it bids 
fair to become a cycle. It almost needs an Almighty 
fiat to speak order out of the chaos which has brooded 
over the administration of our common schools. Joseph’s 
coat was never more variegated in its colors, or diverse 
in its parts, than a school board. The nursery rhyme of 
the “butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker” 
finds its complete fulfillment in this composite, resem- 
bling in physical structure that geologic strata called in 
New Hampshire “ pudding stone,” the softness of whose 
name is in striking contrast with the obduracy of its 
heart. The American Institute was founded in the 
midst of this unfitness of men to administer on the in- 


This action is probably founded | terests of the school, and its forty-nine years have been 
on the recognition of Mr. K.’s valuable services as city|spent in battling for a better order of things, and it is 
superintendent for many years, and possibly upon some| not at all likely that its jubilee year will witness the 
understanding which will leave him at liberty to resign| survival of all the fittest, and the death of all the un- 
without summary action by the Board. We can hardly | fittest. 


We cannot expect that a race of educational experts 


didate for the position he occupies, he would stand the} will suddenly appear to manage the public interests of 
Mr. Wickham, one|the school, any more than we can expect a race of states- 
of the Commissioners of Education, when asked what he|men to grow up from the seed of dragon’s teeth sown 
thought of retaining the superintendent, is reported to|in political fields for the last quarter of a century. We 
have said: “If the Board of Education is to arraign men|can ask that the best men of the community, its wise 
for their belief, it should begin far back of Mr. Kiddle,| men, its conservative men, its learned men, shall stand 
and go to the Normal College, and the College of the|at the head of educational concerns. 
City of New York, where it would find avowed infidels|should be broad in view, liberal in opinion, possessed of 
We hope| good common-sense, and know the difference between a 
Mr. Wickham did not say that, and if he did, we hope! good school and a poor one, between cheapness and fit- 
it is not true; for the people have something to say of|ness, between a wise economy and disastrous ruin. 
the religious belief of the teachers and school officers|Such men need not necessarily know Latin or Greek, 
If we lived in a heathen land, it}may have never seen the inner walls of a college, or 
might be proper to teach the tenets of idolatry; if ours|have borne the honorable titles of Esquire, Reverend, 
were a nation of atheists, it would be consistent to per-|or Honorable. 
petuate atheism through our public instructors. But| Reed, of London, one of the first of English scholars 
an avowed infidel is a teaching infidel, who throws the|and citizens, than that he presides over the school board 
weight of his influence against Christianity ; and in the|of his own city, and has for his associates in council 
midst of a Christian people the doctrines of atheism, in-|such men as Professor Gladstone, Rev. Drs. Angus and 
fidelity, or spiritism must be as obnoxious in our public! Maguire, Hon. E. L. Stanley, Thomas Heller, Arthur 
teachers as would be the teaching of the arts of Fetich-| Mills, M.P.; and women like Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller, 
ism, or the superstitions of Central Africa. We cannot|Mrs. Surr, and Miss Taylor. 
believe that the great city of New York attaches no|have grown out of the splendid work he has accomplished 
importance to what a man believes, especially when he|in building up in that great world’s metropolis a system 
makes a public avowal of his doctrines as an infidel or|of free schools, which will ever reflect honor on his 


School officers 


No greater honor belongs to Sir Charles 


His proudest distinctions 








THE formation of the Bristol County Teachers’ Asso- 


A constitution was adopted, and the following officers 
were elected: President—Chas. P. Rugg, of New Bed- 
ford ; 


Vice -Presidents — Chas. 8. Moore of Taunton,|worthy of special mention. 
Miss Julia A. Reed of Fall River; Secretary—Ansel| school ranks are self-supporting, and the several grades 
O. Burt of Taunton; Treasurer —M. C. Lamprey of! of work are reached by steady and deserved promotions 


name and memory. Similar men we need all over our 
land to-day to give stability and character to our school 
administration, and to save it from the perils of polit- 


ciation at Taunton, last week, was an event of unusual|ical affiliations or communistic notions; to be able to 
interest to the teachers of Southeastern Massachusetts, | plan courses of study; to protect the integral and vital 
of whom there were more than two hundred present, | parts of our system from the hated shafts of the dema- 
The exercises of the convention consisted, as usual, of|gogues and small politicians whose hobby-horses are 
addresses and discussions, participated in by Secretary |the Liliputian span, — Retrenchment and Nepotism. 
Dickinson, Supts. Connell, Harrington, and Waterman ;| Fitness for it, permanency in it, should be our demand 
Messrs. Boyden, Rugg, Wood, Moore, Emery, Hersey, with reference to the officer who controls these vital 
Rodgers, Buffington, Wightman, Thayer, and others. | matters. 








One grand feature of our school supervising work is 
It is that our common- 








and the public are invited to examine the results of the 





North Easton; Directors—Allen F. Wood of New Bed- 





for our own members as educators. 
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The day is not wholly past, but is rapidly declining, 
wherein distinguished or even second-rate lawyers, doc- 
tors, or clergymen must be called in to minister at our 
educational altars, in the absence of qualified priestly 
andidates from our own profession ; four of the six 
New England States have teachers in the highest State 
offices. Taking the country at large, we believe that 
no profession has in its ranks as leaders more distin- 
guished men than those who honor the high places of 
superintendency in this country, — men, too, who have 
served in all departments, from the district schools up- 
ward, and who know their business by a living experi- 
ence. Such men as Corthell and Tash, of Maine; Co- 
nant, of Vermont; Dickinson, Philbrick, Stone, Marble, 
Harrington, of Massachusetts; Stockwell and Leach, 
of Rhode Island; Northend and Parish, of Connecticut ; 
General Eaton, United States Commissioner at Wash- 
ington, our honored chief; Wickersham, of Pennsylva- 
nia; Newell, of Maryland ; Rickoff and Hancock, of 
Ohio; Bateman and Pickard, of Llinois; Harris, of St. 
Louis; John Swett, of California; and hundreds of 
younger men who are achieving the best success in 
their several fields of active and useful work. The 
line of direction is now moving straight forward, and 
we only need more momentum to secure a thorough 
system of supervision under educational experts. 

, Two features should be carefully guarded to establish 
this department on a permanent basis. One is in the 
electing power, and the other in the tenure of office. 
Asa general principle, while the educational and munic- 
ipal function should never be divorced, the officers in 
the system of schools should be elected by a select 
board of educational men, such as boards of education, 
school committees, etc.; the smaller the number con- 
sistent with the full and faithful discharge of the duties 
of the office, the better. The real strength of a system 
is found in its weakest part, as is the strength of a 
chain. The very weakest place in our educational ma- 
chine is the point where the people and the schools 
meet in the official head, the superintendent ; and if the 
attention of educators could be turned to the adjustment 
of the machinery at this point, all would move on more 
harmoniously. “ The insolence of office” is proverbial 
in England, but in this country school offices are held 
by so slight a tenure that the officer hardly becomes in- 
vested with its proper dignity and security before he 
must make his weleome bow to his successor. Rapid 
rotation in supervision is the curse of our land. A man 
does good work, and is ambitious to do more; straight- 
way some jealous or designing persons set to work for 
his overthrow and removal. A long life of devotion to 
pedagogic studies, a distinguished record, the general 
good opinions of educators, stand for little, when the in- 
terests of some private individual or clique must be 
served. Our best men are sacrificed annually to polit- 
ical cabals or social caprices; “ And let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” We need to see a 
revolution in this matter. Elect our State, county, and 
city superintendents for a term of three or five years. 
Their work is of such a character that it cannot be put 
in successful operation, and tried by thorough tests, in 
shorter periods. Let the best experts of the commu- 
nity be set to the task of judging the work done, and if 
well done let the seal of approval be set thereon by a 
re-election, to be determined not by the packing of a 
ward caucus, but by the intelligent progress of educa- 
tonal methods and results in the schools. Even 
within a short time one of our most efficient city su- 
perintendents has been set aside, for the sole reason 
that he was a competent person for the work, and knew 
too much for those who knew too little. 


Mr. Francis Adams, of Birmingham, England, in his 
admirable review of our public-school system, remarks 
as follows: “Those who have studied the annual re- 
Ports of school superintendents, however much they 
may differ as to the value of American methods, will 
‘dmit that in the superintendents the United States 


possible to estimate too highly, while their reports 
are marked throughout by the strongest feeling of 
patriotism and posterity.” Such testimony to our 
conservatism in school affairs may be regarded as au- 
thoritative, but its force will be a little modified by the 
statement that the movement of our educational forces 
is toward the adoption of the county plan of supervision. 
Maine has had a brief experience to test its value, and, 
if we mistake not, there is a strong desire to return to 
the plan. Rhode Island, owing to the straitness of her 
borders, and her town and State supervision, does not 
miss this office; while New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Connecticut, are steadily growing into an appreciation 
of their needs of county work. 








WiLttAM AND Mary Co.irce (Virginia) was 
founded in 1693, “ For the service of God, . . . and for 
the promotion of piety.” Second only to Harvard in 
point of age, she stands first in honorable prestige, hav- 
ing graduated five Presidents of the United States. As 
late as the opening of the civil war, the college main- 
tained a good rank among Southern educational institu- 
tions, but unfortunately its location at Williamsburg 
placed it in the very center of the camp of contending 
armies, and but for military orders the walls of the old 
college would have been razed to the ground. As it 
was, the college buildings were completely despoiled of 
all movable property, and so badly injured by wear and 
waste that they seem almost an ancient ruin. A move- 
ment was made in the last Congress to secure an appro- 
priation from the United States Government for the 
reconstruction of the dilapidated buildings, and the res- 
toration of the college to its former rank, so far as money 
would secure it; but notwithstanding the able support 
of Dr. Loring and other northern Congressmen, the 
project failed for want of statesmanship in place of 
partisanship. An effort is now on foot to remove the 
college to Sewanee, Tenn., and connect it with the Uni- 
versity of the South, there located. The Old Virginia 
pride is naturaly touched at the suggestion of the re- 
moval of this ancient college from the State, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the proposal will stir the loyal 
sentiment of the South to wise action in the matter. 
A correspondent in the Richmond Whig writes : 

“The college is financially crippled, and will, in all 
probability, have to close. But will Virginians ever 
consent to such a plan as is now presented ? Granting 
that the scheme is legal and feasible in other respects, 
how can it be done with the funds at the command of 
the college authorities? What is the financial status 
of the University of the South? This latter school is 
but an experiment, and a sectarian one at that. Does 
it offer any inducement for the divorce of old William 
and Mary from her State, and the soil on which she has 
stood and labored for well nigh two hundred years ? 
No! Virginians, if the old college must rest from her 
labors, do not give her a Judas kiss and betray her, I 
cannot say to enemies, but to strangers. Don’t bury 
her; shut up her doors for a season, that her funds may 
accumulate; inscribe on her portals, ‘She is not dead, 
but sleepeth.’ ” 

In this connection, while reverence for antiquity is a 
noble sentiment, we must not overlook the extreme 
practical tendency of the age, which asks if there is a 
necessity for the perpetuation of the old college, in its 
present locality, and by the answer, practical minds de- 
termine the issue. We have been led to look up the 
college statistics of Virginia, and find by the last report 
(1876) of the United States Bureau of Education, that 


there are eight colleges in the State. 


Faculty. Students. 
Randolph Macon, . : ‘ 12 167 
Emory and Henry, . ‘ Tee 89 
Hampden Sidney, . : ° 5 86 
Washington and Lee University, 13 133 
Richmond College, ‘ as tal 142 
Roanoke College, . . ‘ 5 175 


University of Virginia, — 179 
William and Mary, : , 6 27 


eee a ee 
—or an average of fourteen students to each professor. 





Possess a class of school officers whose value it is im- 


the institutions of Virginia which should or should not 
continue to exist, we think it is quite clear that the 
State cannot support so many colleges well, and it 
remains to be seen how the law of the “survival of the 
fittest ” should be applied to those colleges now in exist- 
ences none of which are strong either in funds, faculty, 
or students. Our own opinion is that the union of sev- 
eral of these colleges, or the grafting of the feeble scions 
on more vigorous stock outside the State, would be an 
educational gain to the “ Old Dominion.” 








A NEW PREMIUM FOR SIXTY DAYS. 


Each subscriber to Tur JouRNAL who shall send us a 
new annual subscriber and $2.50, will receive, by return 
mail, our new Home anp Scuoon Microscope. 
This very useful instrument is an improvement on 
the Abbott Microscope, of which we have given large 
numbers as premiums, with great satisfaction to all ; 
Just what teachers and pupils need in their Botany 
and other studies. One new subscription gets it. Send 
in orders promptly. 








DRIFT. 


— That ‘“‘ Universalist’’ brother who wrote the resolution 
lately passed by the Boston Association of that denomination, 
in favor of retaining the Bible in the publie schools, crowded a 
good deal of statesmanship into narrow space, — ‘‘ not for sec- 
tarian uses, but as the standard of that natural morality which 
is essential to safe citizenship.”” That pungent sentence, like 
a stream of fresh air in a sick room, dissipates a mischievous 
fog of misapprehension and misrepresentation on this vexed 
question. The Bible is read in the public schools of America 
not because it is Catholic, Protestant, Hebrew, or free relig- 
ious; but because itis accepted by Christendom as the basis of 
the modern civilized interpretation of that natural morality 
without which a nation, or a man, is acastle in the air. When 
the opponents of its use can produce a book that commends 
itself more strongly to Christendom as a hand-book of public 
and private morality, the Bible will give place to that. Until 
that book is produced, common-sense declares in favor of 
using the best book attainable for a basis of moral instruction 
in schools. 

—Should Mr. Kiddle’s big book cost him his position as 
head of the public-school system of New York, there will prob- 
ably be a vigorous cry of persecution from the side of the house 
interested in his special theology. There are, however, two 
important considerations to modify this judgment. It is cer- 
tainly desirable that a superintendent of schools should repre- 
sent an average critical judgment of English literature; where- 
as there is probably not a boy in the New York Free Academy 
who could be compelled, under torture, to assert that a line of 
all the dismal pages in Mr. Kiddle’s book ascribed to Shake- 
speare, and other literary celebrities, could possibly have come 
from their minds in any other condition than idiocy. It is 
also a fair question whether a public-school officer is justified 
in propagating the most destructive argument possible against 
religious culture and immortality. For if Shakespeare, Bry- 
ant, and Irving, in the comparatively short period since their 
death, have sunk so deeply into the slough of platitude as their 
twaddle in the Kiddle household would suggest, every well- 
constructed mind would pray, “‘ Let me perish everlastingly, 
but let me be ‘ sensible to the last.’ ”” 





— One of the great mistakes of our school-reformers and 
economists lies in their want of foresight and forethought, as 
to the future as well as the present needs of our school system, 
and we must not allow them to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. This principle as applied to the Boston master- 
ships lies in the regard for a qualified succession in the head- 
ships of the schools. As the matter now stands, a sub-master, 
by training and long experience, becomes the natural successor 
of his superior, under whose instruction and influence he has be- 
come capable to discharge the trust. With the encouragement 
for promotion, the best teaching-ability has been secured, and 
the most energetic services called forth. The effort to destroy 
this systematic and wise provision for competent instructors at 
the head of our grammar schoools has met with a deserved 
rebuke. 

— The Hampden County (Mass.) Association of teachers 
did a good thing in arranging a series of discussions on 
vital topics, by competent speakers, with limited time; instead 
of the series of elaborate essays, fired in rapid succession, at a 
long-suffering audience, which is the ordinary programme on 
these occasions. The average convention of teachers cannot 
be made an institute. Its great value is the contact of large 
numbers by social intercourse, and the brief setting forth of 





Now, without drawing the line of division between 





facts and theories nearest the heart of practical teachers, 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE. 
{For seven pupils.) 





BY ALTHINE F. SHOLES, GOSHEN, N. H. 


New ENGLAND. 
First Pupil.— 
O fair New England, ever dear, 
Thy name each bosom thrills; 
Alike by peaceful, smiling plains, 
Or grand old wooded hills. 


Six noble sisters are thy States, 

Six mothers, true and grand, 

Whose children whereso’er they roam, 
Among Earth’s noblest stand. 


Maine, with her many rock-bound bays, 
Her rivers broad and deep, 

Pine forests of primeval growth, 
Where spicy odors sleep. 


New Hampshire, full of varied charms, 
Whether by ocean’s foam 

Or where Mt. Washington uplifts 
Its glorious silver dome. 


Vermont’s green hills still bear unmoved 
The sun or tempest shock ; 

And Massachusetts, rich and grand, 
Stands guard o’er Plymouth rock. 


Rhode Island, least of all the band, 
Doth nestle fond and true 

By old Connecticut, whose laws 
Were, like her skies, of ** blue.”’ 


MippLe STATEs. 
Second Pupil.— 
I come to sing of another band, 
A very fair and goodly land, 
Where our greatest city, our boast, our prize, 
New York, with her famous harbor, lies. 


Where the beautiful Hudson is southward flowing, 
Through fields, where grain and fruit are growing; 
And the Alleghanies o’erlook the ground 
Where coal, and iron, and oil are found. 


And farther south, where the ocean’s roar 
Is heard on the sands of Jersey’s shore, 
And the beautiful Chesapeake is fanned 
By winds from the hills of Maryland. 


Soutn ATLANTIC STATES. 
Third Pupil.— 
Farther southward I am going, 
Where the rice and cotton grow, 
In the sister Carolinas, 
*Neath the sun-king’s fervid glow. 


On the battlefields of Georgia 
To that glorious “ land of flowers,”’ 
Where the charms of endless summer 
Lingers ’mid the orange bowers. 


GuLF STATES. 
Fourth Pupil : — 
May I tell you of a country, 
Where the sugar-cane is growing, 
Where the palm-trees stand in beauty, 
By the Gulf’s warm breezes fanned ? 
Where the mighty Mississippi 
Pours the wondrous wealth of waters 
It has gathered in its journey 
From the far-off Northern land ? 


There New Orleans keeps her market 
Open, to all climes and nations, 
Sending forth her wealth of commerce 
Over all the waiting world; 
And upon the plains of Texas 
Roam the heads of hornéd cattle, 
And wild horses start in terror 
Where the lasso is unfurled. 


, WESTERN STATES. 
Fifth Pupil.— 
Wise Horace Greeley said, ‘‘ Go West,”’ 
In fancy now we’ll go, 
Where the Great Spirit smiles in lakes, 
And mighty rivers flow. 


Where strong and manly hands have hewn 
The mighty forests down, 

And wealth and enterprise have reared 
The city and the town. 


Where once the Indian and wild beast 
Held undisputed sway, 

The train goes rushing 0’er the plain, 
The steamboat glides away. 


Paciric STATES. 
Sizth Pupil.— 
On the shore of the Pacific 
We a wondrous land behold; 
Where the bright and sparkling waters 
Glitter over sands of gold. 


Where Nevada’s mines of silver 
In the moon’s soft lustre beams 

And the glorious face of Nature 
With a wondrous beauty teems; 


From the mountains to the ocean 


All is grand, sublime, and 
And the wealth of man: sae” 


Passes through its ‘* Golden Gate.”’ 
THe TERRITORIES. 


Seventh Pupil.— 
There is one more region of which to tell 


That lies "neath a western sky, 
Where the Rocky Mountains lift their heads 
In rugged grace on high; 
The wildest part of all our land, 
Though blessed with wealth and beauty grand. 


Oh, rough are the rocks on their cragged hills! 
Oh, dark are their deep ravines! 

But gold lies hidden in many a nook; 
And there are lovely scenes 

Where valleys smile in their verdant dress, 
Like a blooming rose in the wilderness. 


UNITED STATES. 
All together.— 
All these countries are united 
In one great and glorious band, 
To the homeless of al! nations 
Beckoning with a kindly hand. 


Fair Columbia holds the power 
Which directs them all as one; 
Named for our great Country’s father, 
Good and noble Washington. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WISCONSIN. 
THE ANNUAL REPORTS, 


We have carefully examined the annual reports of the Su- 
perintendents of Public Instruction of the State of Wiscon- 
sin for the last twelve years, and thus have marked the prog- 
ress made in educational affairs in that time. This progress 
is very remarkable, and in an article published in one of the 
numbers of THE JOURNAL in April, 1878, we indicated some 
of itsleading features. The last annual+eport, which reached 
us a short time since, compares well with preceding reports, 
and shows that good and faithful service has been rendered by 
the various officials having in charge the educational interests 
of the State, and especially does it indicate care and fidelity in 
the office of the State Superintendent. 

It would occupy too much space to specify all the different 
branches of the educational work, but suffice it to say that the 
superintendent has arranged in systematic order the various 
subjects that legitimately come under his consideration, and 
bas made his report a very readable production. The subjects 
treated are: General Statistics; Official Labors; Suggestions 
as to the Needs of the Public Schools: Reports of County and 
City Superintendents; Reports of the University of Wisconsin ; 
Reports of Normal Schools; Reports of Educational Meetings; 
Reports of Charitable and Reformatory Institutions; Examin- 
ations of Candidates for Teachers’ Certificates; Reports of 
Universities and Colleges; Reports of Academies and Semina- 
ries; and Statistical Tables. These general subjects include 
many subordinate topics of paramount importance, which are 
discussed ably and carefully. 

The Report proper of the State Superintendent is to a large 
extent, of course, statistical; still, under ‘‘ Suggestions as to 
the Needs of the Public Schools,’’ some very important mat- 
ters are clearly and concisely stated. The reports of county 
and city superintendents give a clear outline of the condition 
of education in the different parts of the State, and express the 
opinions of this large class of public servants. These reports 
are of the highest interest, inasmuch as they indicate very 
truthfully the progress of our public primary education. 
They are becoming more and more interesting every year, in- 
asmuch as they are giving a clearer insight into the condition 
of the schools in the rural districts, and they also show a con- 
stant improvement in the literary and professional qualifica- 
tions of the county superintendents, and that they have more 
profound and comprehensive views of their work. 


The reports of the University and of the Normal Schools in- 
crease in interest every year, and no one, it seems to us, can 
read them without seeing that these institutions are becoming 
objects of special public interest, and a powerful educating and 
civilizing force in the State, and therefore should receive her 
fostering care. Every one should earnestly desire, and labor 
for, the progress of these schools of learning as well as for the 
progress of all colleges and seminaries in the State. They are 
the perennial fountains whence flow the healing streams that 
water and fertilize the earth. If these higher institutions dis- 
charge their true function, they will send out educated men 
into all the professions, and will furnish well-qualified teach- 
ers for our common schools that shall improve their charac- 
ter and increase their usefulness. 

The statistical tables, it must be admitted, as mere reading- 
ing matter, do not address themselves to our imagination like 
Milton or Evangeline, do not amuse us like “‘Don Quixote”’ 
or “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ nor furnish us 
food for profound meditation like John Locke or Abercrom- 
bie; still they are very valuable, setting forth as they do the 
cost of schools, wages of teachers, number of school districts, 
number of teachers, the text-books used, value of school 
property, and many other things too numerous to mention. 


THE REPORTS OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
indicate in part the means by which the good work of educa- 





tion from time to time receives an impulse, how the interest is 


kindled and kept up, and how a healthy public sentiment is ex- 
cited. These meetings, held from year to year, have been a 
powerful auxiliary in bringing the public-school system of Wis- 
consin to its present efficient condition, and the report of their 
doings is worthy the notice of every friend of public education. 

Any one who will carefully read the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin, wil! 
obtain a comprehensive view of the work being done in the 
State to educate the rising generation. He will see that the 
work is assuming vast proportions, and in a State, too, which 
forty years ago was scarcely touched by the advancing wave of 
Western migration. He can but see the vast responsibility 
laid upon the gentleman who, by the suffrages of the people, is 
placed at the head of this important department of the civil 
service. He will clearly see how vital it is that this office 
should be occupied by a man abundantly furnished with lit- 
erary and executive qualifications to discharge with prompt- 
ness, efficiency, and good judgment the duties that pertain 
thereto. The man who is at the head of this educational de- 
partment is one who has shared fully in the contest and the 
effort to build up and strengthen the school system of the 
State, and who has passed the meridian of life in hard and 
honest educational work. For ourself, so far as we can judge 
from long acquaintance with the gentleman to whom we refer, 
and what we have personally observed of his work and from 
reading his two annual reports, we believe him to be faithful, 
able, and devoted to every department of the educational in- 
terests of the State. 

We would earnestly commend these annual reports to the 
careful examination of all teachers, school officers, and every 
one who has a lively interest in seeing Wisconsin take a high 
stand among her sister-States as an intelligent, enterprising, 
refined, and Christian people. B. M. REYNOLDs. 

Northfield, Minn., April, 1879. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Flax from Pompeii.—A substance of a felamentous nature 
was found among the ruins of Pompeii, and was recently care- 
fully examined by M. de Luca. It is black and bright like 
coal, being completely carbonized; and on applying a flame, 
the material burned slowly and continuously like tow or flax, 
leaving much ash. Under the microscope it appeared as twisted 
threads. Finally it was concluded that this substance was 
flax or hemp used as lint for dressing wounds, suggested by 
other articles found near. 

The Electric Light at the New York Postoffice.—I called re- 
cently at the New York postoffice to examine the electric lamps 
now in use there, and cannot say the effect was satisfactory; 
one lamp was tolerably steady, but the other flickered to a 
painful extent; the glaring light from the lamps was very op- 
pressive, while a strange fascination seemed to prompt one to 
continually look in that direction. 1lalso examined the electric 
lamps at the Equitable Building; the light there was also un- 
steady, with the hissing, sputtering noise present with all 
electric lamps worked by carbon. 

Contagion by Birds.—Two brothers in Switzerland have a 
large collection of birds and monkeys which were sent in acage 
from Buda Pesth. Immediately on the arrival of the birds, 
the two brothers and the wife of one of them, and a shop-girl 
became sick. A surgeon who understood the case had all the 
birds destroyed and the cages burnt, and a sanitary cordon 
placed around the house. A tinker who had repaired the cage 
also became sick and died, and even an innkeeper, at whose 
house the birds rested, also died. The illness was a sort of 
black typhus. 

Reflecting-Telescopes.—The instability of the image in reflect- 
ing-telescopes is well known, and is attributed by Paul and 
Prosper Henry to the fact that masses of air of unequal density 
enter the tube, where they remain in a whirling motion. To rem- 
edy this defect, and to prevent the deposition of moisture on 
the reflecting-surfaces, MM. Henry close the tube hermet- 
ically by means of a glass, but so cut as not to affect the op- 
tical power of the instrument. The loss of light is very slight, 
while a great improvement is obtained, the image of a bright 
star is always seen much steadier than in another reflecting- 
telescope of the same aperture mounted in the usual way. 


A Carnivorous Goose.—The Duke of Argyle sends to Nature 
an account of a golden eagle, now 25 years old, which was taken 
from its nest when quite young and brought up in confinement. 
In the spring of 1877 it laid three eggs, and Mr. Pike, the 
owner, replaced them with two goose-eggs, upon which the 
eagle sat, and in time hatehed two goslings. One of these 
died, but the other was tenderly reared by the eagle, who in 
time taught it to live on flesh torn in small pieces by the eagle. 
The duke saw them in 1879 when, the goose having laid eleven 
eggs, the eagle and the goose were sitting side by side on the 
nest. The eggs, however, were removed before hatched, for 
fear it might interfere with the attachment between the birds. 
The duke refers to a highland cow eating a salmon on his 
estate, which had been thrown on the grass. 





The Royal Astronomical Society.—In the interests of seience, 
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the friends of the Royal Astronomical Society have refrained 
for some time from publicly referring to a state of things that 
has existed for some time past, denoting that a company of 
British astronomers do not constitute a very happy family. 
Vature, in speaking of this subject, pathetically laments ‘‘ the 
evil days which have fallen upon one of the most reputable of 
our earned societies.” Silence is now impossible, for the res- 
ionation of the astronomer royal of his seat in the council 
on that a crisis has arrived. I confess I do not know the 
actual cause of the trouble; it is darkly hinted that the society 
has been utilized for some time past by an advertising clique. 
The open rupture, however, between Mr. R. A. Proctor and 
gir Richard Airey, the astronomer royal, may afford some clew 
to the solution. Mr. Proctor felt himself slighted and wronged 


sir R. Airey, and the former for many years has never 
iost an opportunity, both in the lecture-room and in public 
prints, to cast ridicule on the official astronomer. It is stated 
other resignations are soon to follow. This is much to be re- 
gretted, and appears to be the bane of too many “— 


societies. 


by 


The Detection of Fusel Oil in Alcohol.—To detect this oil in 
alcohol, shake the suspected sample diluted by six or seven 
times its volume of water, with fifteen to twenty drops of 
chloroform. The latter unites with any fusel oil which may 
be present, leaving it behind after evaporation, to be recog- 
nized by its odor. By this process a fraction of one per cent. 
of fusel oil may be detected. 

The Liquefaction of Silicide of Hydrogen. — M. Ogier has 
performed this experiment with the apparatus of Cailletet. 
At ordinary temperatures liquefaction does not take place un- 
der pressure of 200 to 300 atmospheres. On the contrary, from 
50 atmospheres the cooling due to the release determines the 
production of a thick mist and a manifest trickling of liquid 
down the sides of the tube. Under these conditions the gas is 
at a temperature bordering upon its critical point. It suffices, 
indeed, to cool it a few degrees below zero in order to effect a 
total condensation. Hydric silicide is liquid at 11° 6’ at the 
pressure of 50 atmospheres; at 5° 6’ under 70 atmospheres; at 
1° 6’ under 100 atmospheres whilst, at 0° 6’ it remained liquid 
up to 200 atmospheres. The conditions of the liquefaction of 
this gas resemble those of marsh-gas, with which it has so 
many analogies. 

A New Substitute for Litmus.—Mr. Greville Williams, while 
engaged in preparing a supplement to his Handbook of Chem- 
ical Manipulation, had his attention called to the fact that the 
“ Orange No. 3,’’ of Poinier (a French manufacture of analine 
colors), formed an excellent substitute for litmus in the deter- 
mination of acids and alkalies. A series of experiments dem- 
onstrated that while the litmus with which Mr. Williams 
worked, ceased to indicate with sulphuric acid when more 


dilute than 1 to 50,000, the new indicator, on the other hand, 
remained sensitive to one part of sulphuric acid in 100,000 of 
water. The constitution of the “‘ Orange No. 3” is apparent 
from its chemical name, dimethyl amido azo benzol,—sulphu- 
rate of ammonium. M. B. 





AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 
The Edinburg Review (April). 

Gold, and Its Effects on Trade. 
East Anglican Sculpture. Pessimism. 

The London Quarterly Review (April). 
Michael Angelo and His Age. 
The South-African Problem. 
Pym and Shaftesbury; Two Popish Plots. 


: The Unitarian Review (May). 

The Roman Fate and the Modern Peril; by Rev. D. M. Wilson. 

A letter from the author of A Short History of German Liter- 
ature; by Rev. J. K. Hosmer. 


The Penn Monthly (May). 
Repudiation (II.); by H. C. Carey. 
Bismarck and his Boswell. 


mt Contemporary Review (May). 
Political Life in Germany; by F. Von Schulte. 
On the Study of Natural History; by Prof. St. George Mivart. 


Vrigin and the Beginnings of Christian Philosophy; by Canon 
Westcott. 


Nineteenth Century (May). 
The Nation before Party; by M. Cookson, Q.C. 
The Depression of Trade; by T. Brassay, M.P. 
ent Science, 


me Harper’s Monthly Magazine (June). 
¢ Grand Days of Histrionics. 
Recollections of Agassiz. 


Se Catholic World (June). 
“ome Specimen Educators. : 
Science and Sentiment. 


Re Sunday Afternoon (June). 
public and Church in France; by G. M. ‘Towle. 


€ Conflicts of Labo é 
Fontpertuis, r and Capital in England; by A. F. de 


Physi Atlantic Monthly (June). 
Top cal Future of the American People; by G. M. Beard. 
*eople for whom Shakespeare Wrote; by C. Dudley Warnre. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


oe 


MAINE. 


— The Clinton Free High School, under the principalship of 
Everett Hammons, shows a good enrollment for the summer 
term, — the highest yet, notwithstanding the late law abolish- 
ing State help. This speaks well for the principal and the 
town. The only drawback to the efficiency of the school is 
lack of an established grade, which the principal is now striv- 
ing for, and we hope will soon be successful in obtaining. 

— Thirteen young men have just been graduated by Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

— Miss Ida Brown, of Bangor, Me., has been offered the 
position of professor in Mathematics at Wellesley College. 
Miss Brown has been a student in that institution for several 
years. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Changes will be made the coming year in the Dart- 
mouth curriculum. The number of optional studies will be 
increased, the study of Modern Languages will be better pro- 
vided for, and a Latin scientific course will be organized. 

— The misunderstanding between the faculty and students 
of Dartmouth has been adjusted, and President Bartlett 
states that no one will be expelled. It isa matter of great re- 
gret that hasty and damaging reports get currency concerning 
our best institutions of learning, when there is but little foun- 
dation for such stories. No news at all is good news, and the 
bad should always be avoided unless it has a good foundation, 
and will benefit the world by being made public. 

— Miss Annette McDoel, for several years first-assistant in 
the Franklin street grammar school, Manchester, has resigned. 
She was recently the recipient of a fine copy of Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary from the class which last graduated, and 
a gold chain from the present pupils. 

— The Dunbarton High School closed the 9th, with an exam- 
ination highly creditable to teacher and scholars. 





VERMONT. 


— St. Johnsbury Academy is in avery satisfactory condition. 
The ten leading scholars who have parts at graduation are 
Owen H., Gates, valedictorian; Alfred E. Watson, salutatorian ; 
Edward L. Gulick, Hiram Ward, Samuel W. Robertson; Anna 
S. Morse, class essayist; Julia Ross, Lizzie J. Johnston, Susie 
E. Clark, Mary E. Vaughan, class chronicler. The four chosen 
by competitive examination are not yet named. ‘The graduat- 
ing exercises will be on Friday evening, June 20. Prof. H. T. 
Fuller is granted leave of absence for a year, a portion of 
which he will spend in European travel and study. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The closing exercises for the year 1879 of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Oratory were held at Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, May 15. Of the 32 graduates, 13 were assigned parts for 
the Commencement, and acquitted themselves with great 
credit. Eleven States were represented in the class that grad- 
uated, besides one from Nova Scotia and one from Japan, — 
Tanetaro Megata, LL.B.,— who gave an able original essay 
upon ‘‘ Oratory,’’ which evinced power of thought, and was 
gracefully delivered. The popularity and usefulness of this 
admirable school, under the special control of Prof. Lewis B. 
Monroe, was happily illustrated, in the presence of an immense 
audience. Dr. Warren, president of the university, conferred 
the diplomas upon the graduates ina graceful manner. The 
exercises at the School of Oratory, on Saturday, were of an 
unusually interesting character, and illustrated the value of 
this school in the development of natural methods of read- 
ing and speaking. 

— The Harvard Medical School considers it unwise to open 
its halls to female students without an additional fund of 
$200,000. 

— The School of Art Needlework, which was opened in Bos- 
ton last October, has been remarkably successful. 

— Wilbraham Academy loses its principal, Rev. Nathaniel 
Fellows, who has filled the position acceptably for five years. 
His successor is to be Rev. George M. Steele, president of Law- 
rence University, Wis. 

— Boston University has 632 students; of this number 174 
are young women. 

— The Harvard statutes have been so amended that there 
will hereafter be four grades of degrees of B.A., two grades of 
degrees of B.L., and three grades of the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and of Mining Engineer. 

— Prof. William R. Ware, of the Institute of Technology, 
is to give some lectures on architecture before the senior class 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale. Those girls get all the good 
things! 

— A suggestion in reference to simplicity of dress at the ap- 
proaching graduation performances in the schools, is under 
consideration by a committee of the Boston School Board. 
Another committee is cogitating upon a proposed order, pro- 
viding that lessons to be learned out of school shall be such as 
a scholar of good capacity can learn in an hour’s study at most, 


and shall not be required from the primary scholars or those 
in grammar schools below the third class. Other changes pro- 
posed to the Board by special committees, are the taking out 
of the hands of primary-school pupils the spelling-book and 
arithmetic, thus enforcing oral instruction; the providing of a 
reading-book containing standard fairy tales; the changing of 
the course of study of the public Latin School from eight years 
to six, and the admission of pupils at twelve years of age in- 
stead of nine; and the arranging of teachers in three classes, 
so that one-third of them mya be elected every year for a term 
of three years. The Committee on High Schools recommend: 
1. That the city be divided into high-school districts. 2. That 
the regular course of instruction be two years. 38. That an 
advanced course be established, to be pursued only in the 
English High or the Girls’ High School. The committee be- 
lieves that a shorter course, with what might be called ad- 
vanced grammar school studies, would be of more practical 
value, and attract and retain more pupils. The employment 
of special teachers of French and German should, the com- 
mittee thinks, be discontinued, and those studies should be 
taught by the regular teachers under the supervision of one 
French and one German director. The committee also rec- 
ommends that the study of photography, now pursued in the 
Girls’ High School, be discontinued, and states that not one 
of the large number of pupils who have taken that study pur- 
sued it as an employment after graduation. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’, ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the Hampden County Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Springfield, on Friday and Saturday, the 
16th and 17th. 

Friday. — After some preliminary business the discussions 
were opened by Sec. J. W. Dickinson, on ‘‘Good Behavior 
of Pupils in School and Out: What is it, and How Secured ?”’ 
This topic was then very ably discussed by Supt. A. P. Stone 
and others. 

The morning session closed with memorial addresses and 
resolutions relating to the late Rev. Charles Hammond, the 
veteran principal of Monson Academy. 

In the afternoon the question, ‘‘ How to Cultivate a Taste 
for General Reading and English Literature in the Pupil ?” 
was discussed by George A. Walton, Rev. Dr. William Rice, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, and others. Mr. Mayo said a good practice 
would be to shut boys up in a room with the morning paper, 
and make them give all they could of it in their own language 
after fifteen minutes’ reading. Mr. Rice thought teachers ought 
to read more good books in order to cultivate a taste in their 
pupils. 

The next subject was, “‘ What have Teachers and So- 
ciety to expect from each other ?”’ This was participated in 
by A. C. True, of Westfield, and others. The gist of the ad- 
dresses was that teaching should be entered into as a life-work, 
and that asa profession it should rank as high as any, and 
also that teachers and society have mutual duties toward 
each other. 

In the evening the subject for discussion was the ‘‘ Defects 
in our Schools, from a Business point of view.”” Judge A. M. 
Copeland and H. S. Lee were there to represent the business 
community; the subject was discussed also by S. F. Chester, 
Rev. Mr. Mayo, and others. Judge Copeland thought that 
boys should get ready either for the high school or business by 
the age of 12 or 13. Mr. Lee would rather they would stay in 
school several years longer before entering business offices, but 
thought 18 or 19 too old, that being the average age of gradua- 
tion from the high school; he wished that there might be 
a two-years’ course for boys intending to go into business- 
life. Superintendent Stone stated that this thing had been 
attempted, but did not work well; they had, however, been 
reducing the number of books and studies in the schools for 
the past 18 months. 

Saturday.—After the report of the Nominating Committee, 
and election of officers, a discussion was held on ‘‘ Current 
Criticisms on Schools,’”’ by W. W. Colburn, Rev. Dr. William 
Rice, E. L. Kirtland, R. B. Richardson, J. R. Dunbar, Esq., 
and others. Following this was the report of committees, mis- 
cellaneons business, and adjournment. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—A very successful course of ten lectures upon 
mineralogy, given on successive Saturdays, has just closed at 
Providence. They were delivered by Mr. L. S. Burbank, of 
Woburn, lecturer upon the same subject before the Teachers’ 
School of Science at the Institute of Technology in Boston. 
The course was initiated by the Providence Franklin Society, 
a ‘scientific association of more than fifty years’ standing. 
Through the instrumentality of Dr. W. O. Brown, the pres- 
ident of the society, and Dr. Leach, superintendent of schools, 
the matter was laid before the teachers by a short address from 
Mr. Burbank; and the result was the immediate formation of 
a class, embracing a large portion of the teachers of the city. 
The movement was the more creditable to the teachers, from 
the fact that there was no pressure brought to bear upon them 
to join in the course, it being purely a voluntary matter. To 





accommodate all who desired to attend, it was found necessary 
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to give the lectures on Friday evenings as well as on Saturdays. 
The day lectures were at the normal school hall, the use of 
which was gratuitously offered and given to about 160 mem- 
bers. Arrangements were also made by the trustees of the 
normal school to have the same lessons given before the school. 
The principal, J. C. Greenough, was heartily in sympathy with 
the work, and rendered essential aid throughout, The plan 
of instruction was essentially the same as that adopted before 
the teachers of Boston, specimens of the minerals, — which 
were the subjects of the several lectures,—being distributed to 
all the members; and these specimens were generally retained 
for future reference and study. The lectures have received 
the encouragement of several prominent ladies and gentlemen 
not connected with the schools, several of whom have been 
constant attendants. The lectures have been reported at con- 
siderable length in the Providence Journal ; and, altogether, 
the practical and pleasant way in which these object-lectures 
have been presented seems to meet a want which has been felt 
in Providence and vicinity. We congratulate the wide-awake 
teachers of Providence and all concerned in this movement, 
which, we are confident, will not end here. 

— There are in the primary, intermediate, and grammar 
schools of Providence 252 teachers, only 9 of whom are men. 

— Owing to the public discussion on the merits of the Wes- 
terly High School, growing out of the recent meeting and the 
report of the principal, the school has never had so many 
friends, and stands strongly on an united public sentiment. 
Mr. Adams, the prinefpal, has done valuable work in and out 
of the school, in the formation of correct views of its work; 
and a vote of 10 to 1 on its continuance ought to satisfy the 
community that the high school cannot be surrendered. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— At the regular meeting of the New Haven Board of Edu- 
cation, last week, a request was submitted that the committee 
on finance take into consideration the necessity of a reduction 
of teachers’ salaries. The vote was, however, changed to have 
the finance committee report at next meeting in regard to the 
financial condition of the district as relating to the salaries of 
teachers. Mr. Welch said there was an uneasiness regarding 
teachers’ salaries, and some thought they should be reduced. 
Where the line was to be drawn he could not tell. The only 
question to be considered was whether they were paying too 
much or not enough. If the district was not paying too much, 
and were short of funds, they should have more money. He 
would be ashamed to have it said that the district was unwilling 
to pay the teachers a fair price. 

— The Yale College faculty have prohibited disorderly gather- 
ings, pyrotechnic displays, and boisterous conduct in the form 
of celebrations over athletic victories; and a violation of the 
prohibition will be punished by the abolition of athletic contests 
in term-time. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—The last report of the Ontario Minister of Edu- 
cation shows that of 6,468 teachers in the public schools of 
Ontario, 3,926 hold their class certificates. 

_The Canada School Journal, of a recent issue, notices the 
discussion which has been going on in the columns of THE 
JOURNAL, on the question of Roman Catholic separate schools 
in Ontario, and publishes a letter of the Rev. Father Stafford, 
which recently appeared in THE JOURNAL. 

The London (Ont.) Public School Board proposes making a 
movement to suspend the teaching of music in the public 
schools, which does not seem to meet with favor, and letters 
on the subject have appeared in the public prints. 

Out of 104 candidates, at the recent Ontario examinations 
for second-class certificates, only 29 were successful. 

At the recent convocation of the university of McGill Col- 
lege, Montreal, the following returns were made: The total 
number of students in the faculty of Medicine for the past 
year was 116, of whom 87 were from Ontario, 53 from Quebec, 
3 from Nova Scotia, 7 from New Brunswick, 3 from Prince Ed- 
ward s Island, 1 from Newfoundland, and 14 from the United 
States; 37 received the degree of M.D., and 20 were awarded 
the degree of B.C.L. 

A position in one of the Ontario high schools, that of assist- 
ant English master, recently became vacant, and there were 36 
applicants for the vacancy. The salary attached was $500 per 
aunum. 

_ We notice that Mr. O’ Hagan, president of the Roman Catho- 
lie Teachers’ Association of Ontario, and our opponent on the 
separate-school question, has received the appointment of prin- 
cipal of the separate schools in the town of Belleville, Ont. 

GEORGIA.—Atlanta is tohave a new colored school,—a Bap- 
tist seminary, — which will be under the control of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Missionary Society. 


Iowa. — Superintendent Parker, of Buchanan county, bas 
called a convention of school officers to meet at Independence, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., May 31, “to discuss matters relating di- 
rectly to common schools.”’ 

President Carpenter, of Oskaloosa Coll 
sive arrangements for a ‘Summer Schoo 
tory, and Rhetoric,” 


, has made exten- 
of Elocution, Ora- 
to commence at Oskaloosa, June 24. 


a inole Senate has resolved to submit to the 
question of appropriating money to the support of 
normal schools, and it is believed that the Sends will potting 

The State superintendent of public instruction is elected by 
popular vote every four years. In like manner, the several 


county superintendents are elected wy the legal voters in their 
respective counties; they hold office for four years. 


An institute was held at Indian Point township, last week. 
Supt. Mary Allen West delivered a lecture Friday evening, ad- 
dressed principally to the citizens concerning their duty to the 
schools. It was highly appreciated. 


KANSAS.—They have a good way of combining matters in 
Kansas. It is proposed to hold the State Teachers’ Association, 
County Superintendents’ Convention, State Normal! Institute, 
and State Examination in the same week, June 16 to 21, in 
the University Building at Lawrence. A very full programme 
has been provided by the president, Rev. James Martin, D.D. 
We notice among the list of eminent speakers the names of 
Hon. John Eaton; Rev. J. P. Williams, president of Ottawa 
University; Rev. J. Dennison, president of Baker University; 
Rev. C. R. Pomeroy, D.D., president of the State Normal 
School; Superintendents W. A. Boles, Frank A. Fitzpatrick, 
F. Murdock, P. Fales, Charles Smith, J. A. Truex, F. P. 
Nichols, and others. The executive committee, Hon. A. B. Le- 
mon, Wm. Wheeler, and Robt. S. Iles, have made every arrange- 
ment for the transporting and accommodation of the members, 
and we hope they will be rewarded by seeing a very full at- 
tendance of the teachers and friends of education of the State. 

LovuIs1ANA.—The State University is about to ask the Gov- 
ernment for the Barracks property at Baton Rouge, for the use 
of the institution. 

MARYLAND.—This State has 1,989 schools and 3,071 teach- 
ers, instructing 156,274 pupils. The average attendance last 
year was 81,829. The expenditures for the schools amounted 
to $1,593,259.66. Secretary Newell, deploring the number of 
children out of school, recommends the establishment of a 
different sort of school for these neglected children, based on 
the idea of pecuniary advantage. He makes these suggestions 
concerning such schools: ‘‘ As to hours, two hours a day in- 
stead of six, at first. As to attendance, irregularity no cause 
for loss of privileges, at first. As to dress, rags no objection; 
even dirt tolerated, at first. As to methods of teaching, oral 
and objective as far as possible. As to studies, hand-work 
made prominent; memory-work diminished; music and draw- 
ing in large doses. As to other occupations, calisthenic exer- 
cises; gymnastics and military drill; also some form of indus- 
trial occupation, leading finally to the acquisition of a trade. 
As to rewards, a pair of shoes to the shoeless when they are 
earned, and not sconer; no charity given, but payment made 
on a given scale for work done.”’ 


MicnigAn.—A bill making women eligible to the {offices of 
superintendent of schools and school inspector has been passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

The Senate has passed Mr. Palmer’s bill to provide a school 
for delinquent girls, by the very significant vote of 19 to 2. It 
is to be conducted on the family, or cottage plan; and the ed- 
ucation imparted must pay special attention to thorough train- 
ing in all kinds of household work. 

MinNeESsoTA.—Further proof that the souls of the champions 
of the high-school cause still go marching on, comes to us from 
St. Paul, where the people have just decided, by a handsome 
majority, to expend $70,000 for the erection and thorough 
equipment of a high school-building. 
At a recent meeting of the State Normal Board, Prof. Charles 
A. Morey, principal of the Normal School at Winona, resigned 
that position in order to enter upon the profession of law, 
which has for some time been his purpose. The Board unan- 
imously passed the following resolutions: 

1. That the Board receives with regret the communication 
of Prof. Charles A. Morey, declining a reélection as principal 
of the State Normal School at Winona, and expressing his 
purpose to retire from educational work as a professor. 

2. That the steady advancement and efficiency of the school 
at Winona for the past three years is largely due to the quiet 
but firm and judicious direction of the work by Professor Morey. 

3. That we fully reciprocate the kind consideration expressed 
for the Board in the communication of Professor Morey, and 
hope he may achieve that success and distinction in any field 
he may enter which he has attained as a teacher. 

D. Burt, Supt. Pub. Inst. 


MissouRI.—Natural science is to be omitted from the course 
of study in the St. Louis schools. 

The St. Louis school authorities are following Boston's ex- 
ample in cutting down drawing. The course in their schools 
is to be so simplified as to be successfully taught under the di- 
rection of a single supervisor. The Board holds on to German 
in the public schools. But to economize, the Board has de- 
termined on an experiment in six of the schools, which will do 
away with the objection made against the expense of keeping 
an English teacher to preserve order while the German teacher 
is giving instruction. The plan is to give a German-English 
teacher charge of a room on each floor. She is to give German 
instruction in all the rooms on that floor, passing from one to 
another; and the teachers of these rooms are, in succession, to 
take charge of and teach the English branches in her room 
while she is engaged in theirs, 

New Jersey.—The State Teachers’ Association of New 
Jersey will hold its annual meeting in Long Branch, on Tues- 
day and Wedneotay, July land 2. Speakers: Dr. McCosh, of 
Princeton; Hon. E. A. Apgar, Supt. of Public Instruction of 
the State of New Jersey; Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D., and Prof. 
A. C. Apgar, of the Trenton Normal School; besides various 
other educators from different parts of the State. Dr. T. G. 
Chattee, Secretary of the Long Branch Board of Education, 
will deliver the address of welcome. 

Gro. H. BARTON, A. B. GuILrorpD, 
Prest., Jersey City. Sec’y, Red Bank. 


New York. — By a bill recently passed in the senate of 
New York, it is provided that uniform text-books are to be 
furnished, for a period of fifteen years, by the lowest bidder. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction is to determine the 
subject-matter of the books, and can revise them once in five 
years. All school-officers will be notes oer to introduce them 





under penalty of dismissal, and school-districts are permitted 
to levy a tax to purchase the books. 


Prof. Henry Ward, of the Natural Science establishment at 
Rochester, N. Y., has just returned from an extended scien- 
tific tour in Europe, South America, and the West Indies. 
He brings with him, or has now en route for New York, large 
and exceedingly valuable additions to his already remarkable 
collection of specimens in all branches of natural history, 
Many of the fruits of this journey are already secured for the 
Agassiz Natural History Museum. 

Onto. — Perhaps in no State in the Union have educational! 
questions been more agitated than in Ohio, and perhaps in no 
State has there been less legislation on these subjects. The 
arguments have generally been in favor of better schools, and 
not, as on the other side of the Alleghanies, in favor of abol- 
ishing the normal and high schools. The raid against our pub- 
lic schools was made last year, but everything is quiet now, 
and no complaints come up from those short-sighted, selfish 
citizens who grudge a few dollars to the support of those 
schools without which the life of a free republic would be of 
short duration. Educators have manifested an unusual inter- 
est in the ungraded schools, and have petitioned the legisla- 
ture to establish county supervision. The question has been 
thoroughly discussed at teachers’ associations, and in the col- 
umns of newspapers, but the verdict of the people, as well as 
of legislators, seems to be that the office is unnecessary, since 
the country schools are able to care of themselves. The 
country schools are closing. Indeed, this is the season in 
which ‘last days’’ are very common. ony a little boy, 
dressed in his ‘* Sunday clothes,” is making his appearance 
before a crowded house, speaking his little speech to the de- 
light of ,friends and relatives. Many little girls, our ideal of 
the angelic host, are pleasing the rustic multitude with their 
sweet songs and happy faces; while teachers, with grave coun- 
tenances, often with tearful eyes, bid adieu to their patrons and 
the little creatures they have learned to love, — many times 
with no hope of returning. 

The schools of Dayton have imiproved very much in the last 
few years under the efficient management of Dr. John Han- 
cock, president of. the National Teachers’ Association. There 
are 5,500 pupils enrolled, or about 50 per cent. of the whole 
number of children in the city between 6 and 21 years of age. 
The average per cent. of attendance on the enrollment this 
year will not be below 95. The Industrial Drawing Class re- 
cently submitted their work to the public for inspection, and 
the citizens of Dayton were no little astonished at the progress 
made by the pupils in so short a time. ‘The Board feels en- 
couraged, and will doubtless make an appropriation to continue 
the class. 

The Catholic schools of the city number more than 2,000 
pupils. Cooper Academy is the only school that gives instruc- 
tion in painting. 

Miami Commercial College,—Prof. A. D. Wilt, principal,— 
has been longer under the management of one man than any 
similar institution in the West. The instruction given is 
thorough and practical. 

Baldwin University, located at Berea, will graduate a class 
of eleven, an increase of three over the class of 1878. Three 
more belonging to the class have already received their diplo- 
mas and gone out as missionaries. Dr. Dodge, the new pro- 
fessor of natural science, gives entire satisfaction. 

Mr. R. H. Kinnison, principal of the Norwalk High School, 
has accepted the superintendency of the Wellington schools; 
salary $1,200. Mr. K. is a teacher of rare merit, and doubtless 
will fill his new position to the satisfaction of all. 

On Monday, May 12, just as Mr. Oakes was about to open 
school, the boys of the Norwalk High School Literary Society 
presented the school with an elegant family Bible. It was a 
complete surprise to all. The boys believe in the Bible in the 
schools. 

The State school commissioner has appointed the following 
Board of State School Examiners to serve two years: W. W. 
Ross, Fremont; Charles L. Loos, Dayton; and Charles R. 
Shreeve, Martin’s Ferry. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The annual examinations at the several 
normal schools will take place this year as follows: Kutztown, 
at 1 P.M., Monday, June 2; Mansfield, at 9 a.m., Monday, June 
9; Edinboro’, at 9 A.m., Wednesday, June 11; West Chester, 
at 2 P.M., Monday, June 16; Bloomsburg, at 9 A.m., Wednes- 
day, June 18; California, at 9 a.m., Monday, June 23; Indiana, 
at 9 a.M., Thursday, June 26; Millersville, at 1 p.m., Monday, 
June 30; Shippensburg, at 9 a.m., Thursday, July 3; Lock 
Haven, at 2 p.m., Monday, July 7. The State superintendent 
or his deputy will be present at each of the examinations. 

THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. — W. B. Barrows, S.B., of 
Reading, Mass., a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and later an assistant in Professor Ward’s Nat- 
ural Science establishment at Rochester, has been invited, and 
accepted, a position as professor of Natural Sciences in one of 
the normal schools of the Argentine Republic. He sails from 
New York the first week in June, and after spending a few 
months in mastering the language, will devote himself to in- 
struction. Mr. Barrows is well fitted by his abilities and 
studies for this position, and will undoubtedly render valua- 
ble services in our Southern sister-republic. 

Miss Graham, of St. Louis, goes out to Buenos Ayres, at 
the same time, to take charge of one of the State normal 
schools for girls, to be opened in the autumn. She is a grad- 
uate of the Winona Normal School, Minn., and carries to her 
new field of labor a valuable experience as a teacher and 4 
very excellent reputation. We should not lose our best teach- 
ers by educating them for foreign service, and the lesson is 
most suggestive, that we should pay better salaries and keep 
them at home. 


TEXAS. — Governor Roberts has vetoed the school-interest 
and sinking-fund items in the general appropriation bill passed 
by the legislature. This action practically closes the free schools 
of that State. The governor holds that the taxes belong first 
to the maintenance of the State government, and after that to 
the schools. 

TENNESSEE. — The re-appointment of Col. Leon Trousdale 
to the State Superintendency of Instruction for Tennessee was 
a graceful acknowledgement of the value of Col. Trousdale’s 
services in the cause of education. Faithfully and well has he 





worked for the past four years of his office, and to him more 
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I 
than to any other man is Tennessee indebted for the efficiency 


of her school system. 


WisconsIN. — The attendance upon the Milwaukee public 
schools is 11,311; of this number 7,749 study German. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


7ooLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Alex. Macal- 
ister, M.D., Professor of Zodlogy and Comparative Anatomy 
in the University of Dublin. Specially revised for American 
students by A. S. Packard, Jr., M.D., Prof. of Natural His- 
iory in Brown University. Price 50 cts. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. 

This is one of the forthcoming series of handbooks for stu- 
dents and general readers in various departments of knowl- 
edge. The series is intended to meet the requirements of brief 
text-books for schools and academies, and for adult persons 
already possessing the usual elements of education, who wish 
to review or expand their knowledge of the various subjects 
treated in the series. This beautifully illustrated volume 
treats, ina plain and simple style, of the leading characteris- 
tics of vertebrate animals. It has been carefully-revised, and 
furnishes accurate information, freed from technical language. 
It has a useful index and glossary. 





HAMPTON TRACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. Sanitary Series. No, 
L, The Health Laws of Moses; by Helen W. Ludlow. 
Il., Duty of Teachers; by E. W. Collinwood. IIL, 
Preventable Diseases; by Mrs. M. F. Armstrong. IV., Who 
Found Jamie? by Helen M. Ludlow. V., A Haunted 
House; by Mrs. M. F. Armstrong. New York: published for 
the Hampton Tract Society by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 
8 cents each. 

These publications are strong and condensed statements of 
the fundamental laws of health, with illustrations of the re- 
sults of breaking these laws, and advice as to the best and 
easiest way of living in obedience to them. The series will 
provide as simply, and in as attractive a manner as possible, 
carefully-prepared information upon all points directly con- 
nected with physical life, as cleanliness of person and house, 
ventilation, drainage, care of children and invalids, prepara- 
tion of food, ete. They should find their way to every Amer- 
ican home. Their mission is a noble one. 





SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited 
with Notes. By William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly head- 
master of the high school, Cambridge, Mass. With engrav- 
ings. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price 70 cents. 

This edition of the universally-known tragedy of the ‘‘ im- 
mortal bard’’ has been specially adapted to the wants of school 
and home reading. The text is pure, and the notes just 
adapted to furnish the information and illustrations desirable 
for a thorough and correct understanding of the work. ‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet’? are clothed with an individuality which make 
them appear to be the representatives of every shade of char- 
acter which the poet designed to portray in the drama. And 
Mr. Rolfe’s critical notes have made cleaf to the student any 
doubtful passages. The illustrations,’ the letter-press, and 
the binding make the volumes of this series of the English 
Classics not only attractive, but models of good taste. This is 
the latest of the series, and Othello is in press and will soon 
be published. 





uine New Englander, with shrewd insight, quiet ways, and a 
perfect self-mastery, which assures him great influence over 
others. His daughter Dolly is a jewel, modest, self-distrust- 
ful, but gifted with Yankee faculty equal to all emergencies; 
Axy, too, the maid of all-work, and Aunt Lucinda are admira- 
ble specimens of New-England character. 

The literature of D. Lothrop & Co. is always of the best 
character, and we cannot have too many such books as the 
Six Little Rebels. 





LILTLE Pircuers. By Sophie May, author of Little Prudy 
Stories, Dotty Dimple Stories, etc. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price 50 cents. 

This is one of the popular ‘“ Flaxie Frizzle Stories,”’ by an 
author who has only to be named to send a thrill of delight 
among children. Beautifully printed and illustrated, this 
book will find warm friends among the young. 





OsJsEcT Lessons; Things Taught. Systematic Instruction in 
Composition and Object Lessons. By Dr. M. E. Lillienthal 
and Robert Allyn, M.A. Prepared by order of the Cincin- 
nati (Ohio) Public School Board. Cincinnati, O.: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 


This little manual differs widely from most text-books on 
this subject. It is a book of questions, without direct answers. 
It commences with a series of exercises calculated to develop 
ideas by observation. Questions are propounded on the names, 
materials, colors, numbers, qualities, and action of things, and 
on the manner and time of actions. Chapter II. treats of the 
development of ideas by observation and reflection; viz., clas- 
sification, parts, materials made of, qualities, action of things 
with and without life; uses, direction, forms, comparison, 
means and ends, motives and consequences, and cause and 
effect of things. Chapter III. requires stories to be written 
from memory, and the transformation of poetry into prose; 
and admirable directions are given to teachers how to conduct 
this valuable exercise. Chapter IV. requires stories to be 
made from elements, requiring the pupil to exercise his reason 
and imagination in order to fill up the outlines given; also the 
writing of letters, with instructions how to date, address, 
sign, and directa letter. Part II. is devoted to the description 
of natural bodies in the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms; to themes for original compositions, exercises in forms 
of business-papers, receipts, notes, orders, drafts, advertise- 
ments, invitations, certificates, etc. We have thus outlined 
the plan of this useful little manual to enable teachers to 
gather some idea of the plan pursued in the schools of Cincin- 
nati, and advise them to secure the book. It will be found 
very useful. 

Linpsay’s Luck. A Story. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. Price 25 cents. 

JAEL’s DAUGHTER, and other stories. By Mrs. Francis Hodg- 

son Burnett. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Price 25 cents. 

These are two fascinating books by the same author. The 

stories are reprinted from Peterson’s Magazine. 





THe BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RusKIN. A bibliographical list, ar- 
ranged in chronological order, of the published writings in 
prose and verse of John Ruskin, M.A., from 1834 to October, 
1878. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Price 75 cents. 


The compiler of this work has done the admirers and stu- 
dents of the works of Ruskin essential service by this care- 








Six LirrLe REBELS. By Kate Tannatt Woods. Twenty-five 


crayon drawings by Boz. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. | fully-prepared and systematically-arranged bibliography. It 
This is a charming story of five Southern children cared for , must have cost much patient, anxious labor. The chronological 


in one of the quiet New-England towns during the civil war. 


The characters are finely drawn, fresh and natural, and will | 
delight juvenile readers very much. Dr. Warrington is a gen- 


order adopted affords the student the ready means of tracing 
the works of the great author from his early contributions in 


ard works to the recent lectures and addresses. It is a book 
every scholar will highly value. 





AFTER KINDERGARTEN — WHat? A Primer of Reading 
and Writing for the Intermediate and Primary Schools gen- 
erally. In three parts. By E, P. Peabody and Mary Mann. 
New York: E. Steiger. 


The pl&n and methods of this book have been already given 
at length by Miss Peabody, in Tue JouRNAL and PRIMARY 
TEACHER, and is thus made familiar to most of our readers. 
We desire to commend it to the attention of all interested in 
the best methods of teaching reading in a truly philosophical 
method. 





ScHOOL FrestivAaL Sones. A collection of favorite English 
and German Trios and Choruses, for male or female voices, 
with piano accompaniment. Suitable for Exhibitions, Com- 
mencements, Concerts, and Parlor Entertainments. New 
York: J. Fischer & Brother, 226 East 4th street. 75 cts. 


This seasonable book contains twenty-three choice school 
festival songs, by such composers as Abt, Karl Merz, F. C. 
Mayer, Mueller, and others. It meets a want long felt for 
music for such occasions as demand appropriate selections to 
make school exhibitions enjoyable. 





How to TEACH ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. Grube’s Method 
of Teaching Arithmetic explained, with a large number of 
practical hints and illustrations. By Prof. Louis Soldan, 
principal of the Normal School, St. Louis, Mo. Chicago: 
S. R. Winchell & Co. Price 30 cents. 


This book contains two essays giving the substance of Mr. 
Grube’s method of teaching arithmetic, — adapted to the prac- 
tical demands of the school-room. Professor Soldan has wisely 
condensed the steps in the 160 page work of Grube, and every 
teacher engaged in primary instruction should procure this 
book and study carefully this method. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


— We welcome heartily to our table the second number of 
the Louisiana Journal of Education, owned and ably edited 
by the State superintendent, Hon. Robert M. Lusher and Supt. 
Wm. O. Rogers, of New Orleans. It contains a great variety 
of timely original articles upon educational topics. It is an ad- 
mirable specimen of mechanical work, printed on heavy paper, 


and the matter well arranged. We congratulate the educators 
of that State upon this valuable auxiliary in their noble work. 
Read it, contribute to it, subscribe and pay for it, is our advice 
to all friends of education in Louisiana. 


— Professor Moses Coit Tyler has now in press an elaborate 








the Magazine of Natural History, down through his stand- 


and comprehensive Manual of English Literature, which 
seems likely to supply a need long felt by advanced students 
in colleges and high schools. The work is the result of the 
combined labors of himself and of Professor Henry Morley, of 
the University of London, both being authors of distinction, 
and practical teachers of long experience. Their book is 
broader in scope, and more thorough in treatment than any 
other work of the kind in existence. It is particularly rich 
in its development of fields hitherto neglected,—such as lit- 
erature before Chaucer, and literature between Chaucer and 
Queen Elizabeth. It traces for the first time the conception 
and growth of the several great forms of English literature, 
in prose and verse, from the seventeenth century down to the 


nineteenth; and in its division into periods, in its numerous 
tables and charts of authors, and in its grouping of materials, 
it presents an altogether new and original view of the whole 
subject. Messrs. Sheldon & Co. are to publish the work in 
very beautiful style, early in June. 








lg The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of our European 
trip is now ready for all who may send for it. 





sf Z é if ey al: . . 
Annual Summer School of Industrial Drawing. 
For those having to teach or superintend this subject in public or private schools, or who wish to pursue 
special branches. Full courses in Industrial Drawing, Water and Oil Color Painting, and Wood Carving. 
Fullest Summer School Course in the West. Will open at rooms of COLUMBUS ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


July th. Expenses Low. For Circulars address the Director, W. S. 
Ohio, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, Director of Academy of Design. 


Western Normal School of 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 





THOMPSON'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


GOODNOUGH, Columbus, 
[216 A17,24, M8,22, J5,19) 





Languages, 


DRAWING & PENMANSHIF 


The Fourth Annual Session will be held at the Art Rooms of Purdue University, beginning Monday, 
July 7, 1879, and continuing four weeks. : 
terms, courses of study, and other information. Address L. S. THOMPSON, LaFayette, Ind. 212m 





Whether you wish to attend or not, send for Circulars, giving 





SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 


Variety, will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


A S [ J M M H} R S OC I i O O L e | Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment, 
SEX TEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 


Second Session will commence July 8, and continue Six Weeks. 


GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, AND GREEK ON THE 


Persons desiring further information about the school will please address for circulars giving full par- 


‘eulars, Mr. F. W. REED, Secretary, Jowa College, Grinnell, Lowa. 





SCHOOLS OF MODERN LANGUAGES WILL BE HELD AT 
OMAHA, May 12th, for a term of Six Weeks. 


BVANSTON ’ ay a a Aus. 1Seh, z | 
stern Universit: or a term of four weeks. 
For circulars and further tadeomation, address 
E. J. JAMES, Ph.D., EVANSTON, ILL. 
207 k eow 


send price for a sample to 


“NATURAL METHOD.” 


in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price per number, 30 cts, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 
212 tf . GARRETT & CO,, Publishers, 708 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 





DES MOINES, IA., 
Sept. 15th, 
For a term of six weeks.| 2iga 


for specimen, 


Something New for Primary Schools. 
PICTORIAL CARDS OR OBJECT LESSONS, | ers, etc.; useful and interesti 


OBINSONIEIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
- from the year 1 to 2600, with Zguation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
forthe home Prices, 
75e, 50c, 25¢, 15, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 


Pictures to Talk and Write about.—Twelve different “. 
Subjects.—Size of card, 5x7 inches.—Price, 12 cents per bet rice and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour 
dozen. If by mail add 6 cents for Postage. Send stamp 


Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St. Bos: 


BINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


LOCUTION BEMOVAL. C.S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 





ton, Mass. 





HENRY COHN. 





ing Place on Narragan 





f . " teed to Agents. 
SAMPLES °*,Reirara Free Tt ce a | OTD etree eee ee Rugusta, Me. Mas | Mis. Hi, B, BUPFINGTON, Nayatt, R. 


SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 
Persons wishing a quiet and beautiful Summer Board-| NE W-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations, 
sett Bay, will = well to = MUSIC. Address E. TOURJEE 








SICAL 
BUREAU, 195 zz Music Hall, Boston, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





The Life of Rev. Thomas M. Eddy, D.D. 
Under the Roof. No. 53. - 
High-water Mark. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

12mo, pp. 392, cl. Chas N Sims, DD Phillips & Hunt $1 75 

F. 8. L., - - Payne Harper & Bros 15 

- : - - - - Jerome J B Lippincott & Co 1 50 

Memoirs of G. A. Selwyn. 2 vols. - ~ - Tucker Pott, Young & Co 10 00 
Secret of Success. - - - - - - Adams G P Putnam’s Sons 1 50 
Wreath of Praise. - ~ - - - - Hall John Church & Co 2c, 35 
Mistress of the House. - . - - - Chamberlain T Y¥ Crowell 1 25 
Year at Poplar Row. - - - - - Ellinwood © ° 1 25 
Handbook for Fruit-growers. New edition. - - Ehlliott D M Dewey 60 
First Lessons in Natural History. New edition. - Agassiz Ginn & Heath 35 
r - - Denison Globe Pub. House T5c, 1 50 


Erin Go Bragh. - - 
*Twixt the Wave and Sky. 
Manual of International Law. 
The Two Brides. 12mo,cl. - 
Outlaws of the Mississippi. 12 woodcuts. - . 
A Novel. 


Sq. 12mo, pp. 250, cl. ex. 
12mo, pp. 321, cl. - 


Frances E Wadleigh Authors’ Pub Co 
Edw M Gallaudet AS Barnes & Co 
Bernard O'Reilly G W Carleton & Co 
Allan Pinkerton “ os “6 
Robert Carter & Bros 


Dt tt 
z 


My Desire. 2mo, pp. 630, cl. - - - : 
Locusts and Wild Honey. Cl. - - - - John Burroughs Houghton, Osgood & Co 
Nicholas Nickleby. 2 vols., 12mo, cl. - - - Charles Dickens as “6 « é 00 
Rleak House. 2 vols.,12mo,cl. - - . . “ sd as os $6 3 00 
The Betrothed. 12mo, cl. - - - - - Sir Walter Scott “ “6 “6 1 00 
Fair Maid of Perth. 12mo,cl._ - - . - “ ed “ os AMET 1 00 
The School Garden. 12mo, pp. 100, paper. - - Mrs H Mann,ed M L Holbrook & Co 50 
The Ghost of Redbrook. A Novel. 8vo, cl. and paper. J B Lippincott & Co 
Compendium of Swedenborg’s Works. Revised ed. 8vo,cl. Sam’l M Warren - bs “ 

Virgil’s Zneid. Rhythmic prose transl. by H. H. Pierce. “ “ 6 

The Second Coming of the Lord. 12mo. - . Rev C Giles “ “ “ 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. 16mo,cl. - - - - Pansy D Lothrop & Co 1 50 
Poor Papa. Idle-hour Series. Paper. - . 7 Mary W Porter a - “ 50 











PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


By reference to our column this week, 
headed “ Agents Wanted,’’ our readers will 
find the announcement of Messrs. Hubbard 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, and Springfield 
Mass. The volume of adventures of Stanley 
and others in Africa, for which they desire 
agents, is one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive books we have ever read. The mar- 
vellous journey of the intrepid and courageous 
Stanley down the Congo outrivals fiction in its 
exciting interest No book can be more popu-| 
lar among people who enjoy reading books of | 
travel. We are not surprised to learn that | 
teachers out of employment find the agency | 
for this work both pleasant and profitable. For 
full description and terms address Hubbard 
Bros,, Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 





Tue aim of the proprietor of the ‘‘ St. Nich- 
olas’’ hotel has always been to make this great | 
New York institution the model house of the 
land, where all the comforts and elegancies of 
home should be presented on the most com- 
plete seale. The verdict of the traveling pub-| 


lic has sustained this ambition, and both single | 
guests and families find in cuisine, apartments, | 





aud general conveniences the very acme of all | son & Brothers. 


that is desirable. An elevator makes all parts | 
of the hotel accessible, and the closest atten- | 
tion is given to the wants of the guests. Prices | 
have been reduced to a figure very moderate, 
measured by the superb accommodations given. 
that the school committee of | 


We learn 
Boston, at its last meeting, fir Rk 
adopted Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts for | 
the fifth and sixth classes of the Boston Pri-| 
mary Schools. These Charts are published by | 
the enterprising house of Cowperthwait «& | 
Co., of which John A. Boyle, Esq., 32 Brom- | 
field Street, Boston, is the gentlemanly agent. 








WE invite attention to the card of Messrs. | 


| 


Hall & Benjamin, 191 Greenwich Street, New | 
York, in this issue of Toe JournNAL. This | 
enterprising young firm have just issued one | 
of the most complete and elegant illustrated | 
catalogues of Scientific Supplies, Chemical | 
Apparatus of al! kinds, Chemical Glass Ware, 
and Poreelain Ware, for the use of colleges, 
schools, laboratories, chemists, and scientific 
men generally. They have largely increased 
their facilities, reinforced their shops with new 
and improved tools, adding experienced work- 
men of skill and ability, and are now prepared 
to supply the demands of every grade of scien- 
tific instruction with every thing essential. 
Every professor and teacher should secure 
their illustrated catalogue with prices. It is 
a model of completeness, beautifully illustrated 
and printed on the best of tinted paper. 

Tracueks looking for choice dialogues and 
selections for their approaching school exhibi- 
tions, should send at once to Dick & Fitz- 
gerald, New York, for their new and complete 
catalogue of Dialogues, Recitations, and Ama- 
teur Plays. ; 


Tue time for repairing school-rooms is ap- 
proaching; and we call attention to the unri- 
valed Silicate Black Diamond Liquid Slating, 


for blackboards, manufactured and sold by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton 
Street, New York. Send for a price-list of 
their goods. 


By reference to the announcement of J. W. 
Schermerhorn, on the first page of Taz Jour- 
NAL, it will be noticed that he will make bis 


| designs. 


S. has had a long experience in securing school 
officers and teachers of all grades for schools. 
He will make his headquarters at Messrs. Wm. 
Ware & Co’s., 47 Franklin Street, while in 
Boston. 


VENTILATE your school-buildings. Send to 
J. S. Hulin, 411 Broadway, New York, and 
he will inform you how to do it, 





Tue Beck Microscopes are highly endorsed 


by students. Send to R, & J. Beck, manufac- 
turers, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for 
their illustrated and priced catalogue, 


— 


SCHOOL OFFICERS and all who are in want 
of Schoo] Furniture, School Apparatus, Maps, 


Charts, Globes, Black-boards, and all kinds of 
school furnishings, should confer with the 
well-known and reliable firm, Messrs. Baker, 
Pratt & Co., 142 and 144 Grand Street, New 
York, whose announcements are found each 
week on the second page of THE JOURNAL, 


toe - 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Poems of Places; British America, and Oceanica. 

Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. $1.00 each. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

The Abbé’s Temptaton. By Emile Zola. Translated 

by John Stirling. 75 cts. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 


By Charles H. Bur- 


Hearing, and How to - it. 
50 cts. 


nett, M.D. American Health Primers, No. 1. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By Prof. GurHrRiz£, 

of Royal School of Mines, London. 16mo, 60 cts. 
STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. By Prof. 

STERN, of the School of Languages. 12mo, $1.35. 
MONEW, TRADE, AND INDUSTRY. By 

Prof. WALKER, of Yale College. 12mo, $1.25. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., 
221 12 East 23d Street, New-York City. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
Por Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, couprising Motto, Reward, 
Sengenze Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular, Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their acddreas. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
i Samples and prices furnished on application. 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. 218 tf} Boston, MAss, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, — 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 








LL 
Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 


176 zz Wellesley, Mass. 





OUR MONTHLIES. 


HE PRIMARY TEACHER; Wo. E. SHELDON, 
Editor ; devoted exclusively to the interest of Pri- 
mary Schools in America ; 10 numbers a year; $1.00 
per annum, in advance ; single No., 15 cents. 
HE GOOD TIMES; Mas. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor; 
containing Exercises and Entertainments for every 
grade of School and for all Societies ; 10 Nos. a year ; 
$1.00 per annui, in advance ; single No., 15 cepts. 





annual visit to Boston May 30 and 31. Mr. 


Address all business communications to 
THOM CKNELL, Publisher, 
219 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


——si“‘(‘ér OOO L GR. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
for Public Speakers, Readers, and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W.STRONG, Pres. 








LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 

Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MAGouN, D. >. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B, HULBERT, 





~ MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. ¥. 


IAJ/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Uatin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 








PHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT, of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. 0. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 
‘ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 2*. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 

















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNEBCTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 

Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 2z 


eo STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. * 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 

| ace, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGKH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, June 26, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDks, Prin. 


gra TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


g" TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
0 

















For Ladies only, 


r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 
HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 


Jackson Co., Til. 181 
‘PREPARATORY, — 
_MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182.22 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Hon. CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair.of Managers. Fits boys for 
our best Colleges. School year begins 9th Sept., 1879. 
Tuition, $100 a year. Board, $350. Early application 
should be made for good rooms. For catalogues and 
information address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 217 z 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate = of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instrue- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Coneord, Mass. 205 zz, 





ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, 
Commercial College. Rev. F.D. BLAKESLEE, aM 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 1. zs. 


Gis YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
0 








Berkshire Co., Mass, Esto lished in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
[1 Mass. C.¥. MetCAL¥, Superintendent, 56.” 

IMBALL UNION ACADBMY, Meriden, N.H. 
een 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of fanti’ 
ities to those preparing for oe. or the active duties of 
life. Zaxpenses low. GEO. J. Cum™INGS, M.A., Princ. 








EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W.H. Sonvrier’ A.M.,Prin. 





i CL PREPARATORY. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buokiyn, A.M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. —_ 70 zz 








ORCESTER ACADEMY, Founded 1834, Thor. 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Aqd- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maas, 
1A/EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 
«FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. _ 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES, 
_ Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. _ 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester quare, Boston, Mass, 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Masa. Beautify) 
location and grounds. mpyng | and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
) E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Beat 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


[ane LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 




















N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM OROUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 





HEA TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 
IELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 


information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ApA L. HOWARD, President. 95 





KINDERGARTENS. 
HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
posed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
in the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St , Cleveland, O, 203 











New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. 1sT, 1878, 

9 West Twenty-Kighth St., New York. 
ProFr. JOHN KRAUS, Retesinal 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, § ¢ 7*"CU'"'% 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


* Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America,” 

‘Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of oy | years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils Save accomplished more 
than all the rest.’’"—Galazy. 207 tf 





’ 
Teachers’ Exchange. 
WANTED, 
By a parsen of large experience in teaching E/ocution 
and the C/assics, a situation as Assistant Teacher in 2 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address * A. B.,”’ this oflice. 216 tf 


WANTED, 


A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- 
ence. Correspondence solicited. Several years experi 


ence; best of references. 
Address BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
PENN YAN, N.Y. 


214 tf 
FOR SALE, 
An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, including 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
flice. 207 tf 
ANTED.—A first-class position in an Eastern 
town or city, or in an institution desirably located 
near such town or city, by a gentleman of 25 years ex- 
perience as teacher and lecturer on NORMAL TEACH- 
ING, HIstoRY OF EpucaTion, &0. Engagements for 
Short Courses of Instruction in Colleges, and Teachers 
institutes, will be made on reasonable terms. Enquiré 
for references, testimonials, etc., of T. W. BICKNELL, 
at this office. 220 d 


VALE GRADUATE, of three years’ expe- 

rience, would like a position as teacher of Classics 
and Higher Mathematics, or Principal of an Academy. 
Best references given. Address A. L. Rust, Wash- 
ington, Mo. 220 J 


DICKNELL'S =PUganronal 
Cartesian HUROPE! 


VACATION IN 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


’ GERMAN 
DR. A. FLEISCHMANN’S cisivten sono, 
at CAZENOVIA, N.Y. Third Session, July 8 to Aug.>: 
1879. For particulars see Cireulars, or address GERM. 
SUM. SCHOOL, Cazenovi14, N. Y. 215 wm 
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. 
Publishers. 
Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet's Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
_ e, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
ner Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
ver March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Cectze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
} nile Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
- vular music. Each 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 ets.; or 13 
M 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
(or a ers, WM. H. BONER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 


st., Philadelphia, _ — 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


Anew Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings, 

and the Home Circle. 





By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 





*,* The Songs in this book are numbered and arranged 
in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn Books. Be- 
sides the large supply of new pieces, many with instru- 
mental accompaniment, the book contains a selection of 
old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 


Price 30 cents by mail; $3.00 per dozen by express. 





Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
207 CINCINNATI; and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


M , Pr my Se tee Charta. CPEIee, 
Cutter’s ‘New ‘Anatomical Eharts. bs $27 
tsa: Geter Wa fie, /MMAME 
Perfection Liquid Slating. ‘ . 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Iinterlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’'s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 
How to Interest Your Pupils. 
CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 


reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 


will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages se/f-education. It inspires — boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cemts for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
oa te E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Best Editions 

















— OF — 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Knight’s Popular Mistery 6f England. 
‘volumes, 12mo, 600 pages each ............ $10.00 
Macaulay’s History of England. 
5 volumes, 12m0, 600 pemes Gach ....6..00 cee 5.00 


Rollin’s Ancient History. 

airge type, 4 volumes. 12mo, 780 pages each.. 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives. 

Large type, 3 volumes, 12mo, 600 pages each.. 4.50 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 
1 Vol., 12 m0, 730 PAQes.......-.see sees -ceecees 





The above are the best cheap editions of these stand- 
ard works, and will be sent free by mail or express on 
receipt of price. 


JOHN W. LOVELL, Publisher, 


218 ¢ 24 Bond St., NEW YORK. 








The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 





A Price............ .. $1.75. 
ED Y Address 
206 tf UCATOR F. B. SNOW, 

NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
MUSIC atthe NEW ENGLAND 

12 Lessons for $1 5 Conservatory, 
world Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
pe a all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
For Since 1867. Situations secured for its duates. 
address E. Tourjes, Music Hall, Boston. 





A WEEK. 
outfit free, 


$72 


$12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


Address 








Just Published, 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


First Principles of Political Econemy. By 
JosEPrH ALDEN, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Albany 
State Normal School, and author of “The Science 
of Government,” “ Elements of Intellectual Phi- 
losophy,”’ &c. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen 
& Co., Publishers. Price, 75 cents. 


From Ex-Governor Seymour. 
UTICA, May 5, 1879. 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 

[read the manuscript of Dr. Alden’s work on Polit- 
ital Economy. 

I think it a valuable book for all who wish to get 
clear ideas of the first principles of that science. The 
statements are not only clear and easily understood, but 
the questions at the end of each chapter are of a nature 
that makes the student think for himself, and gives him 
that mastery of the subject which is something beyond 
a mere recollection of particular facts or arguments. 
The work is valuable not only with regard to the sub- 
ject-matter, but for the way it teaches students how to 
deal with all subjects of that nature. 

I am truly yours, HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


From our new Minister to Germany. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, i 
ITHACA, N. Y., May 9, 1879. § 

Gentlemen :—L am not much given to recommending 
school-books, but the two little treatises you have re- 
cently sent me are so valuable that I feel obliged to 
break over my rule, 

Dr. Alden’s “ First Steps in Political Economy ”’ is 
admirable, and not wholly so on account of the valuable 
facts and reasonings it gives, but for its use in mental 
training. It teaches young men and young women to 
reason in politics, and that is one of the principal things 
wanted in our country, It also impresses upon their 
minds the fandamental principles of Political Economy, 
and leads them to use their minds in reasoning from 
such principles. Dr. Alden has certainly rendered a 
very great service to the country by this work. Jt is 
clear, well arranged and the best treatise for the pur- 
pose I have ever seen, Lam convinced that were it sub- 
stituted in our schools for some of the higher Grammar 
and Arithmetic the result would be felt for good, not 
merely in this State, but throughout the country. 

“ Northam’s Civil Government” seems also a good 
book, but a book not so much for teaching young students 
to reason as to impress upon their minds, at a period 
when they are most retentive, that fundamental knowl- 
edge so important to every citizen. I remain 

Very truly yours, ANDREW D. WHITE. 
Messrs. DAVIS, BARDEEN & Co, 


Alden’s Political Econemy will be sent post- 
paid to any address, on receipt of 75 cts. To any one 
sending $2.00 we will forward with it NORTHAM’S 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT and BARDEEN’S COMMON- 
SCHOOL LAW, both uniform with the Political Econ- 
omy in size and binding. Address 

DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 

Syracuse, New York. 





The Common-School Question Book 


By A. H. CRAIG. 





Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 
— oFTr— 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM — 
Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 
Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, 81.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once, 

Sample copy sent on receipt of price. /ntroductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
c. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 





: T 805 Broadway, N.Y., 
PHILLIPS & HUN 9 Have Just issued 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Henry M. HAMMOND, D.D. 8vo, $4 00. 

Life of Thomas M. Eddy, D.D. By CHARLES N, Sims, 
D.D. 12mo, $1.75. 

Elements of General and Christian Theology. By L. T. 
TOWNSEND, D.D. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 48 cts. 
Lectures on Preaching ( Yale Lectures). By MATTHEW 

SIMPSON, D.D., Bishop of M.E. Church, 12mo, $1.50. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 
Thompsen’s Social Science and Nat'l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 
66 American Popular mpoohee, 
66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcex’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 
For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 








Practical Suggestions 
TO THE 
TOURIST 
Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. 
By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. 
It contains just the information ever. o—— needs. 








ARD BUYER ATTENTION! Send 13c., and 
. vik § I will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-flake, Bird, Embossed, etc.; 
your name on every Card. HOW you can MAKE MONEY. 
Get 14 names, 13c. each, send to me with $1 bill, and I 
will send 40 Cards to each name, as above, in 1 package 
to your address, post-paid. You thus make &2c. on §1. 
For 15c. I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 
ages, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, and 
erns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
the United States and Canadas. Get 10 of your friends to 
buy a 15e. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 
books, post-paid, for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 
Address all orders for Cards or Albums to 
214 tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


The Burlington Route ! 





QUINCY, { CHICAGO " ST. JOSEPH, 
KANSAS OITY, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, Q — TOoO— J 


And OMAHA, 








Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free. 


- 








For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 





For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 


C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 


213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 





Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 
HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 


OF THE GREAT WEST. 


It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 
hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 
hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
| hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 
| hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 

‘Jhicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
Jd hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line, 





The Advantages of these Lines are: 


1. If the passenger is going to or from ony | point in 
the entire Vest and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company's lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS, 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. It is the <— Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green fay Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. : 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canada, 

or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Co. or 

MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass, Agt. 
Chicago, Til. Chicago, Til. 


UsT PUBLISHED—SENT FREE, Com- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, con 
valuable information for investors. 


207 











Price 50 cents. Apply to NOW 
206 tf PP'Y © 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 2z 





ine $5 to $20 


AGENTS WANTED. 
A NEW EXCITING BOOK! 
Bristling with the Wild Adventures of 


STANLEY WAFRICA! 


The coy authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 

A full history of his wonderful discoveries in Africa 

and marvellous journey down the Congo. Now selling 

faster than any other book in a . a 
For full description an 

Agents Wanted ! (yi idaress HUBBARD 
BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 


Salesmen W anted, 


Both experienced and inexperienced, to sell Spalding’s 
Encyclopedia of Business, Law, and Forms, being a 
masterly condensation of many hundred volumes, of 
Standard Law Books into one volume of 1384 columns 
of reading-matter, alphabetically arranged. Contains 
twenty times more law — than any other work on 
Law for the people. ng needed in every library. 
Business and professional men, farmers, and mechan- 
ics, all want it,and many buy it. A source of knowl- 
edge, entertainment, and economy, hence a necessity 
during these hard times. Competent canvassers are 
making from $75 to $150 per month. Prices, $3.00, 
$3.75, and $4.25. If you cannot call, write for further 
particulars, cating previous and present business or 
professional pursuits, what books you have sold, when 





can in, how long continue in the busineas, territory 
desired, etc. Address 
R. HM. CURRAN & C@O., Publishers, 
217 22 School Street, Boston. 





Saleswomen Wanted, 


Both experienced and snangoenent, to sell Hup/feld’s 
Encyclopedia Wit and Wisdom. Amusing, enter- 
taining, interesting, fascinating, instructive. All want 
it, and many buy it during these hard times. Apply, 
stating pre etc., as in above advertisement. 
217 - H. CURRAN & CO., Bosten. 


This book needs no Endorsement.—Dr. Paunen. 


ee Ty RE 


voR 
DE. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 
In this new volume the popular author of Nieut 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and ae 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 

adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma t al. COtreulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 








SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS © 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Buread of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874, 








Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF ED- 
UCATION, desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing itions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professer. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol- 
owing: 

Hon, NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 

Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JoRDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof, H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 


Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


218 tf 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 
Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... 
wm. E. STEVENS 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 

The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance. 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 

ta Goop AGENTS WANTED. 





President. 
Secretary. 


eee ee eee eee 





BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u Ss. P. WARBDWELL, Manager. 
Judiciously invested in Wall St. 
$25 to $5000 lays the foundation for substantial 


fortunes every week, and pays an immense percentage 
of profits by the New Capitalization System of operating 
in Stocks. Full explanation on application to ADAMS, 
Brown & Co., Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St., N.Y. 217m 








aday athome. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address STENSON & Co., Portland, Me. 
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Publishers. | GREEK TEXT-BOOKS. NEW EDITION. TAINTOR BROS.. MERRILL & 00, 





‘D. APPLETON & 00., 


549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 
Harkness’s Latin Series 


was never so popular as at present, especially with 
those who, having been indu to try some other book, 
have found the value of such a simple, clear, philo- 
sophical, and scholarly treatise as 


HARENESS'’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


and have gone back to it with a sense of relief. One 
of the leading teachers in New England, after coming 
back to Harkness, writes us: “‘ I consider the Grammar 
and Reader in their improved form as the best com- 
panion books in the list of Latin publications.”” Many 
others express themselves in a similar way. “ Hold 


fast that which is good.” 
MM. W. HAZEN, 


Genl. Agt. for New England, 


219 a 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


tae Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St., YEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 





Goodwin's Greek Grammar. 
White’s First Lessons 4 ‘1... 
Leighton’s Greek Lesso 
food win & White’s First Fear Books of the Anabasis. 
Goodwin’s Greek Reader. 

- Selections from Xenophon and Herodotus. 
Goodwin's Greck Moods and Tenses. 
Tyler’s Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets. 
Seymour’s Selections from Pindar & the Bucolic Poets. 
Whiton’s Select Orations of Lycias. 
White’s Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
F. D. Allen’s Medea of Euripides. 
Sidgwick’s Introduction to Greek Prose Com poataian. 


White’s Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric of the Clas- 
sical Languages 
Liddell and Scott's ‘Greek: English Lexicons. 
A full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


See next week’s JOURNAL for notice of Our World 
Series of Geographies. 
GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
sal. joston, New York, and id Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & COo., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discoy- 
eries and political changes, inc.ading 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA, 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and aaa map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
8b CHICAGO: F.8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 








HH. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





READY IN JUNE: 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 


1. THE WORD METHOD, 
ay} cons ANALYSIS, 
HE A-B-C METHOD. 
30 Nos. rat a Set. 
On Walnut Roller. 


26133 Inches in Size. 
With Brackets. 
ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 
Because of their completeness, wy and cheapness, 
we believe that these Charts will be WANTED IN 
EVERY SCHOOL. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 
221b PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & C0O., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
vo), a3 well as specia] Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen anu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallur, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, OS a- 

ion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Coppee’s English Li 
ce) 's terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
reg armen | 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,.* For terms and other information, address the 
Pablishers. 150 2z 











CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
iicedinnd Mellons’s titaded Lessons in 
lish and Mi i Lessous in En tinh ; - 


Hiutchison’s Physiolegy and Hygiene 

Menderson’s ‘Test. Words in Ran. vehes-, &ec. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. T. T. BAILEY, Agt. 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St. Boston. 











COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 








Coffin’s Solar at. pses 
c<—— Conic Beets leas, aes J * ‘33 
mated ollege Astronom (Snell ’ . 
Oimsted’s College Philosophy ( Snel, eet 
Preston’s Book cep ing -65 
Zachow New A n Speaker, ° 1.65 
Dymeond’s Meral Philosophy, ° ° 1.10 
pup OBERT | 8. DAVIS & 

Brom St. C0.. on. 

eaautecté Mathematioal Series. 


- Universi 
Gilbert's Introductory (sea (Wells) 


+ mee Soeeness an i ie 


se eens ah 


Mantels ‘arith. 
¥.Y., ages. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, - « 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, - - - 0 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 6Octs. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO0.,- 
BOSTON. 


Will be glad to send to mon address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 


104 zz 





Andrews’ Latin Text-Books, 

Rotta’s IMand-Books of Literature, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Miurdoch’s Vocal Culture, 

and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and o 
excellent ‘books : for Tee achers. 


IVISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & oon 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 een, Boston. 


—— - 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Sch a 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina EY pene — noes of be pew 
path’s stories of the United 

embraces the tollow wing points of superiority: heme 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; Objective presentation: 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan. 
ical execution, and low price. 

For rs Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and com x8 
their eal character, their novel co ction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
aoe pe * ‘oem place them in advance of all other draw. 
me, 


*, Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’ 


Saunioy*s Eoconvin Bee Pens: 
ux nsinm ° . 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biolo ony, $1. r+ 
feciiataeercrent, 18 
ua '° 
Jevon’s Seacoast + 
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GET THE pneT. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 
ancient and modern, including many now living, Spt | 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 
Date of each. 
Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


‘HOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


= of England. 
aS 3 Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


oustaal of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. aby . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth ........ $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PL, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholemew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Compesition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. seen gy reer solicited. 

General New-England Agent 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH w Yoru. 
Hart’s German Classics for stadente. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 “— + tA ca to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $s “7s 
The Advanced Sctence Series ( ‘4 vols. yy 6 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to ’77. 150 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.28 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Lsthetics,and Be 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AnD EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Iudustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SmirH, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for fastrastion with object- 
lessons. 

_Prang’e American Chromes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ s SONS’ 
(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 











we 





Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 


Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 





For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 








Cte enee 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


omer Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Migher Mathematics, 
Patterseon’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geo phies. 
Shaw’s English Lite berneure. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hill's wie. of Khetoric and Seow on. 
Elements of Bookkeeping 


Introductory Prices —- Reduced. 





For terms address aw: 4, FAY Cc 
an Franklin Street, 
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PUBLISHERS OF 
The Fzeghte Series eof Readers. 
y George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 

The Avniptioni Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
Mac Vienr’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MeVicar. 

es ~} *: Conciee Mistery ef the U. s, 


PES. Geoarie Sickest History ef Unit. States, 
By Charles A. ich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartle gs 7 roved School KRecerds. 


artley. 
The song then. Music.) 
and L. F. Lewis, 


Phel 
The Class:Werd peller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 


Ellsworth System of ee and Book. 


I anc By H. W. Eliswort 
For ofall ve rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. W. & CO., 471 Franklin St Bt., BOsT ‘ON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & C0., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Siaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 


Bradbury's Geometry and gonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
pty ies 2 = 5 Elements of History. 


ive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
th ys rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


a PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Rea “4 - nmagy and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A - ra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Seri 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s Freuch Series. (4) 155 az 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In com ag with a demand for Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, MESsRS. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co, an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer's Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. and 
1. Thalheimer’s History ef Sample $""bs Pr. 

Early Eastern Menarchies, 
2. Thatheimer’s History of — 65 
3. Thalheimer’s eee of Rome -65 

The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

Fa Ravers. Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 

ee sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
PR t and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


An Elementary Geology, designed eepecially for th 

n Elemen ry Boom es es or the 

Interior States. By Ek. ABDREWS. LL. D., of the 

Ohio Geological Corps, and late ‘ae op of Geology 

in Marietta € Slee” 12mo, cloth, pp 94 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION BCLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 
By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester Intr. Each 
Eclectic Geosreghy:, Ne. f, 8 .45 $ .33 
Eclectic Bas oy, 50 » Mass. Ed., .90 66 
For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 -78 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 

M.W. M.W. TBWESBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


. DD. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattmer’s Manual BiowpipeAnalysie, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual T echanics, 10.60 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, . - 8.00 
Prescott’s Sugeak Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s » Queieere gm 1.50 

MecCulloch’s an’i Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 22 














WILLIAM WARE & c0., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmétic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & ton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Weorcester’s New Primary Spelling - Book. 
ee illustrated. 

Worcester’s New Pronounc. Spelling-Beek. 

Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


PUBLISH 15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
UNIVERSAL GRAPHICAL COMPUTING TABLE, 


(By Lieut. Wau. H. Bixpy, West Point, N.Y.), enablin 
anybody, WITHOUT CALCULATION and at SIGHT, 
To wusiey or Divide any two numbers, 

ze Find 3d, or 5th Power of any number, 

To Extract the 3d, 3d, or 5th Reot of any number, 
To Obtain Circumference or Area of av Circle, 
To Obtain the Volume of an ine wee, 

To Multiply or Divide he ime, Cosine, 
Tangent, or Co-tangent o of any Arc 


To Reduce Feet 45 Sere ‘eet. 
rh NVALUABLE TO CINEERS in MAKING I 4 
CENTAGES or STATISTICS. "ae re oF compute. 


tice in all cases lose eae a crane 
printed 18x19 incber, 


ely 
d accompanied @ valuable tables taining 
Sections Yo zy valuable ies 5 -_ 
Free by mail in paste-board 











